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THE CHEVALIER BAYARD AND THE FAIR WIDOW. 


Aut the world has heard, and read, and talked, of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard. His is one of those names, which, like talismen, 
summon up whole trains of romantic imagery, and generous feel- 
ing. In looking over a volume of French tales and anecdotes, I 
met with an agreeable story of the Chevalier’s amours, which I 
do not recollect to have seen elsewhere. Perhaps I may only be 
relating, what has been much better related ; but if the reader 
has not before met with the following narrative, I think he will 
be pleased with it. How far the tale is founded in truth, I will 
not pretend to say. The Chevalier is certainly made more of a 
gallant in it than history warrants us in believing him. The 
story, however, is skilfully interwoven among several striking 
and well-known facts of his life ; and is, I presume, about as true 
as the majority of historical tales. 

At the time when the Chevalier’s reputation was in its full 
brilliancy, there lived at the court of Francis I, the beautiful 
Madame De Randan, of the illustrious House of Miranda. She 
had lost her husband while she was as yet but twenty years of 
age ; and what husband was ever so deeply regretted !—Never 
did eyes of twenty years old shed so many tears for a deceased 
husband. Nothing was talked of at court, but the grief of the 
young widow ; she no longer deigned to consult the mirror, and, 
in the words of the old romance, “ denied her beautiful counte- 
nance to the white crystal, which desired so much to behold it.” 
Madame De Randan despised decoration, from a vow which she 
had made to the shade of her husband, who was one of the most 
perfect gentlemen of France. She covered herself with the dress 
of a religieuse, and yet she was superior to the greatest beauties 
of the court. The Countess of Rochefoucauld; her sister, Madame 
De Curson ; or the beautiful D’Uzés; the Marchioness of Rothe- 
lin; Diana of Poictiers; the Duchess of Valentenors ; all those 
beautiful dames were not equal to the fair widow. 
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The Chevalier Bayard was but thirty years old, and had al- 
ready merited the title of the Chevalier, without fear or reproach. 
Captain La Palice, (his friend,) was proud to have been named 
by acclamation to the command of the army of Ravenna, after 
the death of M. De Lautrec. These two preux chevaliers, who 
played a brilliant part in the armies, were scarcely ever seen at 
court. They left to the gentle Bonnevit, and others, the entire 
possession of court favor; and they were well recompensed. Bon- 
nevit, however, came occasionally to converse with the Captain 
La Palice and the Chevalier Bayard; his cold spirit sought to 
warm itself at the fire which animated them. When they talked 
of battle, honor, loyalty, Bonnevit repaid them by a courtier’s 
conversation—the news, anecdotes, and sometimes chronicles. 
The fair widow at length came in the course of conversation. 

** What do you think,” asked Bonnevit one day, “ of Madame 
De Randan ?” 

“Sue mon chef, ne vis eucques taut dame de bon lieu,” said 
Bayard. 

** Benit dieu,” replied Palice ; “it is too much grieving for a 
dead man.” 

“* Hear my project,” added Bonnevit. “I have advised her 
to finish her widowhood very soon. Do you know what they 
say of me at Milan, at Rome, and in France? Enough—know, 
in short, that the fair widow weeps no more.” 

** Admiral,” replied La Palice, “* 1 fear much that you will not 
find this like the affair of Becoque. All battles are not victories ; 
but sieges have become blockades.” 

“The blockade may last a long time,” said the Chevalier 
Bayard. 

‘**] understand the thing better than either of you,” said the 
Admiral ; “ enough ;”—and he left the two chevaliers. 

As soon as he was gone, and that they were alone, ‘* What a 
man is this Admiral !” said Palice. 

“After what he has done,” said Bayard, “to a noble lady, 
whom you know, into whose chamber he introduced himself by 
a trap-door, I am persuaded that he is enterprising.” 

This said, the Captain Palice and the Chevalier maintained 
silence. Bayard interrupted it first. —“Let us drink.” 

Oh, my readers, do not be precipitate in your judgments ; in 
the sixteenth century they drank, and fashion did not interdict 
the use of wine; our preux chevaliers might be seen seated round 
a great table, the sword and shoulder-belt beside a volume of 
Frontin, or Polybius, and the bottle close by. The older ones 
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cracked jokes upon the Spanish rodomontades; discoursed at 
great length about masterly retreats and brilliant attacks. The 
young ones talked, without ever being scandalous, of the humor 
of the ladies; and evil would have befallen him, who had touched 
upon the sharp chords instead of the sweet. To return to the two 
chevaliers. 

* Drink,” replied Captain La Palice. The conversation again 
ceased ; strange thoughts passed at the bottom of their souls— 
they were both in love. It was the first moment of their passion ; 
and this moment is certainly sometimes embarrassing. 

“It would be,” said La Palice, “a great happiness to touch 
the heart of so courteous and respected a lady.” 

“It would be a great honor,” said Bayard. 

** My dear Chevalier, this Bonnevit has given me some severe 
blows in the heart. I scarce know what’s the matter with me.” 

“My dear Captain, for my part I feel as much as you.” 

“Indeed, my friend !” 

“Yes, indeed, Captain.” 

They sunk again into silence; it was with surprise ; behold 
them become rivals! What was to be done ? 

* Between us,” said the Captain, “there should be no wrong 
done. By St. Denis, let us swear that he of us two that is least 
favorably received, shall give entire place to the other; and that 
if there comes a third, the rejected shall be the companion in 
arms of the favored one. Let us promise, on the faith of brave 
chevaliers, to render account—but secretly for the honor of the 
fair widow—of all that she shall say to us.” 

“| swear it,” said Bayard. 

They embraced, and separated—one went to the right, and 
the other to the left. Would it be believed, that by two roads, 
sO opposite in appearance, they should arrive at the same end. 
It was towards the hotel of the beautiful widow, that they had 
directed their steps. Bayard had already put his foot on the 
threshold of the door, when he saw the Captain approaching. 
Bayard felt himself strong enough to be all his life above suspi- 
cion and reproach. ‘“ Pass, my Captain; you are my ancient. 
Good evening, and good luck to you. | will return to-morrow.” 
With these words he withdrew. The Captain was announced to 
the beautiful widow. 

How shall I represent Madame De Randan 1—A gray dress ; 
her hair without powder, turned under a large cap, which cov- 
ered her face ; long mittens on the arms ; a large handkerchief 
round her neck; before her, a frame for silk work; beside her, 
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a young damsel, who read beautiful passages of the history of 
Godfrey of Boulogne, of which the widow interrupted the reading 
by many sighs. Such was the Helen, whose favor was about to 
be contended for by the two bravest of chevaliers. She consid- 
ered the visit of the Captain Palice as an honor, but she was not 
the more talkative on that account. 

“You see before you,” said the Captain, “a loyal chevalier, 
who has just devoted himself entirely to your service.” 

* What is it you tell me ?” 

“Truth, my beautiful widow ; know Captain La Palice, mad- 
ame ;—his hand, his heart, all are at your feet.” 

At this avowal the fair widow was silent, and wept. The 
Captain, touched and affected, was on the point of weeping also ; 
he struck his forehead and said—* This is a more heart-breaking 
affair to me, than when I conducted, piteously, after the taking 
of Ravenna, the body of Monsieur De Nemours to Milan. I drew 
after me then a tomb; at present I carry death in my heart.” 

While he was talking, the beautiful widow had caused her 
damsel to uncover the portrait of Monsieur De Randan, and for 
a reply, pointed with her finger to this inscription, “I love him 
still.” Captain La Palice interrupted immediately this mute 
reply. “1 go,” said he, “to pray God, that he will give you 
forgetfulness of the dead, and pity for the living.” 

The Chevalier Bayard waited his return with a degree of im- 
patience. “Ah! it’s a pity,” said Captain La Palice, “she has 
wept; she has shown the portrait of the deceased ; and I have 
been obliged to retire with very little hope.” The Chevalier had 
a high opinion of the word of the Captain, and did not flatter 
himself with hope of success. “1 will go to-morrow,” said he ; 
*T will go, and you shall know what happens to me.” 

The interview of Bayard and the fair widow, was not exactly 
of the same kind. The Chevalier was younger than the Captain, 
and enjoyed a more brilliant reputation. The fair widow wept; 
showed the picture; but she lent a listening ear to Bayard, and 
when he said to her, “IT will come again, madame”—the beauty 
replied, “ It will be a great pleasure to me.” 

The Chevalier repeated the conversation to the Captain, word 
for word. Chevalier,” cried the Captain, “ you will be preferred. 
I see it plainly. She did noi say half so much to me.” 

The Captain paid another visit to the widow. Tears again; 
and again the portrait. Bayard returned assiduously, on the 
appointed days; and whilst the C aptain was always at the same 
point, Bayard advanced day by day. The fair widow threw a few 
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glances at her mirror. There was as yet no dressing; there were 
as yet no soft looks ; but she scarcely wept any more. She pro- 
longed the conversation by questions which required long replies, 
to which the Chevalier was not very particular in being precise 
and laconic. 

“Relate to me,” said she one day, ‘‘ your adventure of fifteen 
hundred, when you were made prisoner in Milan by Ludovic.” 

“IT was,” replied Bayard, “at the head of a party of French ; 
we were met by a party of Italians, who pushed us briskly ; we 
were so animated on both sides, that our party did not perceive 
that it fell back, nor the other that it advanced. The two troops 
having arrived at the gates of Milan, a French gend’armes cried 
to me with a loud voice, ‘Turn, man of arms, turn.’ I, who would 
conquer—I was deaf to his cries, and entered on a gallop into the 
city, as if | would singly have taken the place. The soldiers, the 
people, even to the women, fell upon me. One brave fellow, 
whose valor had always kept him within reach of my blows, had 
me surrounded by his soldiers, and took me prisoner. Ludovic 
had seen from his window my feats of bravery, and sent for me. 
‘My gentleman,’ said he, ‘what has brought you here.’ ‘The 
desire of victory, monseignior.’ * And did you think to take Milan 
with your single arm? ‘No; but I thought myself followed by 
my comrades.’ ‘ Both they and you could not have executed this 
design.’ ‘At any rate they have been wiser than me; they are 
free, and here I am a prisoner.? ‘Eh; what is the force of the 
French army ! ‘ We never count our enemies ; I can assure you 
one thing, that the soldiers of my master are picked men, before 
whom yours could not stand.” ‘The sequel will give another 
opinion of my troops; a battle will soon decide my rights, and 
their courage.’ ‘ Would to God that it was to-morrow, and that 
I was at liberty.2. ‘You are; I love your firmness,'and your 
courage ; and I will add to this just benefit, any thing else you 
desire.’ I fell at his feet, and entreated him to pardon, in favor 
of my duty, whatever there was hardy in my replies. I asked 
for my horse and my arms, and I took leave of him. Thus finished 
my adventure at Milan.” Bayard continued with feeling, “It was 
easy for Ludovic to restore me my liberty ; but that which I have 
lost near you, is a thing beyond recovery.” 

Captain La Palice was informed of this long conversation ; for 
Bayard, faithful to his oath, concealed nothing from him. He 
presented himself before the fair widow, and imagining that he 
had found out the true way of paying court, he set to work, to 
relate all the battles in which he had been engaged, from Marig- 
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nan to Ravenna. All words lost !—That which the fair widow 
loved to hear from Bayard, did not interest her when the Cap- 
tain was the narrator. The Captain perceived it. ‘‘ Well, then,” 
cried he to Bayard, “I must sound a retreat ; farewell to the 
beautiful widow : yours, Chevalier, is the honor of the conquest ; 
should a third rival intervene, here I am, your companion in 
arms.” 

The fair widow became insensibly accustomed to the Chevalier 
Bayard. Love grows out of habitude: that which at first was 
but a pleasure, at length became a want. She had quitted her 
weeds, and her dress improved day by day :—one would have 
said, that the certainty of being loved gave her the desire of 
pleasing. She resolved to reappear at court, and try if her amour 
propre would not be flattered by the advantage which she was 
sure of obtaining over the most beautiful. The Chevalier Bayard 
was the only man who could have served as an excuse for the 
fair widow’s return to the world :—she was called nothing at 
court but La Dame De Bayard. 

Spain having renewed a truce with France, the ambassadors 
of this power were received at Paris with the greatest pomp :— 
their public entry was brilliant. The fetes given by Francis, 
corresponded with the idea which the Spaniards already enter- 
tained of his magnificence. The fair widow was one of the 
ladies chosen to figure in the dances ;—she carried away the 
apple. One of the Spanish cavaliers, in the suite of the ambas- 
sador, fell in love with her. His serenades, his gallant messages, 
were in vain, and Don Alonzo (which was his name) learnt that 
this heart, which appeared inaccessible, had a weak side, by 
which the Chevalier Bayard had made an entrance. He was 
not intimidated by the high reputation of his rival. The more 
redoubtable the Chevalier, the more glorious it was to combat 
and vanquish him. The desire to gratify his particular revenge, 
was united to the desire of sustaining the honor of the nation. 
Bayard vanquished by a Spaniard !—It would be sufficient for 
the glory of Spain. Don Alonzo provoked the Chevalier to a 
duel. Bayard accepted the combat. The judges of the field 
were named. Captain La Palice obtained the appointment of 
guard of the field. The intelligence of this duel was widely 
circulated. The Spanish were interested in the triumph of their 
champion. The French made vows for the Chevalier Bayard. 
Thus a private quarrel became almost a national one. 

How can we describe the affliction of the fair widow !—She 
was the innocent cause of this combat. She sighed and groaned, 
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and considered it a misfortune to have appeared beautiful in the 
eyes of Don Alonzo. What a moment for the soul of the Chev- 
alier !—It was amidst tears, and through a thousand sobs, that 
he heard, from the lips of the fair widow, a confession which he 
had never dared to demand. He dried her tears; and, as a 
pledge of love, she bound one of her garters round his arm, and 
gave him a portrait. It was a Cupid lifting up a crape, and dry- 
ing the tears of the fair widow with rose leaves. The Chevalier 
received this portrait on both knees, and after having kissed it a 
thousand times, and a thousand times kissed the hand from 
which he received it, he placed it on his heart. ‘ Dear image,” 
said he, “ this is your place: remain there as constantly as your 
model is treasured in my heart.” He took leave of the beautiful 
widow. 

Captain La Palice had arrived before him. ‘ They have ap- 
pointed me,” said he, “ guardian of the field ; but recollect our 
treaty :—in case of need, I will be your companion in arms ; 
or if you would—but no, you never would. Well, then, go 
and humble the joy of these Spaniards ; true braggarts as you 
know them to be.”* Captain La Palice conducted Bayard, 
mounted on a beautiful courser, covered with white housings : 
but the Spanish champion would fight on foot. Bayard accepted 
the combat on foot. The field had been marked out in haste, 
simply by some great stones, laid at short distances from each 
other. The Chevalier Bayard placed himself at one end of the 
field, accompanied by several valiant captains, such as La Palice, 
d’Orege, d’Imbercourt, De Fonterailles, Baron De Beard. Don 
Alonzo was likewise accompanied by his friends. The judges 
sent the weapons to Bayard, which were un estor and a poniard. 
They were armed with gorget and segrette. The Chevalier 
was indifferent to the choice. The Spaniard and he having 
entered the field, each threw himself on his knees to pray to 
God ; but the Chevalier prostrated himself at full length to kiss 
the earth, and on rising made the sign of the cross, after which 
he advanced straight towards hisenemy. They each made a 
first blow with the estor, and for some time they could not do 
any harm, because they were each adroit enough to parry every 
blow. The Chevalier, fatigued with the length of this species 
of combat, seized a moment when Don Alonzo lifted his arm to 
give him a blow, and raised his at the same time: but he held 
the estor in the air without striking, to be able to take his enemy 


* It was thus they characterized the Spaniards in the time of Francis I.; and it was 
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when exposed, and in fact struck him in the neck. Don Alonzo, 
having received a severe wound, threw away his estor, and grap- 
pled with the Chevalier. They had a vigorous struggle, pushing 
and dragging, and lifting each other, until they both rolled upon 
the earth. The Chevalier, the most ready, plunged his poniard 
in the face of his enemy, crying to him, “ Surrender, or you are 
dead.” Don Alonzo expired. The Chevalier was afflicted; for 
he would have conquered him living. His first care was to fall 
on his knees and thank God, after which he kissed the earth 
three times :—he then drew his enemy out of the field, and said 
to his parrair, “Have done enough?’ “But too much,” replied 
the Spaniard, “for the honor of Spain.” “ You know,” said the 
Chevalier, “that I have the right to do what I please with the 
body; I deliver it to you; and truly I would, saving my honor, 
that the case were otherwise.” He was reconducted in triumph, 
with the sound of trumpets and clarions, to the residence of La 
Palice, where, before doing any thing else, the good Chevalier 
went to the church to thank God, and afterwards made the best 
of his way to the beautiful widow. If we would paint the joy, 
the ingenuous joy of this fair lady, we must paint her beautiful 
eyes, and all her person. All was soul; all, even to her sighs, 
was joy. She ran to meet him. She forgot herself, and seemed 
as though she would recline on the bosom of this brave Chevalier. 
From this moment Cupid united their hearts with all his bands. 

How shall we describe the joy which succeeded, from day to 
day, this first intoxication ? It is better to drop the curtain for a 
while over the transports of the happy pair, and leave the reader 
to learn hereafter how prospered the loves of the Chevalier Bayard 
and the Fair Widow. 


THE ETERNITY OF THE BELOVED. 


None die but the forgotten. The twin soul 

Make league with an eternal memory, 

Whose voice is sleepless, and for ever cries, 
Through the long watches of the silent thought. 

A word that is a spell, which when he hears, 
Sends the survivor forth; who keeps his troth, 
And seeks the lost one’s grave with a sad joy— 
And there he writes a well known name in flowers. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


NUMBER TWO. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 


In continuing our remarks on the world, as it existed a hundred years 
ago, we add such few notices of English writers at this epoch, as our 
restricted limits will admit. Literature of our own, at this time, we, 
of course, had none. We were cutting down the forests—establishing 
feeble colonies—fighting with the Indians—and, strange as it may now 
appear, trembling before the French. Our sturdy ancestors had other 
matters to attend to, than the jingling of rhymes, and the turning of 
periods. Besides, the literature of England of this time, is as much our 
own—has blended itself as intimately with our education—is to the 
same extent, a part of our recollections and associations—and _ has in- 
fluenced our characters as completely—as if it had been the production 
of this side of the Atlantic. 

The band of wits, who have rendered so illustrious the reign of 
Anne—Addison, Steele, Gay, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, Pope, 
and their associates—had, in 1735, been wasted and thinned by Time, 
whose step is alike unerring, and whose scythe is equally unsparing in 
every age. Gay died when his celebrated comedy began to remune- 
rate him for his previous misfortunes. Steele—the careless, yet mag- 
nanimous Sir Richard—was no more. Atterbury—* the mitred Ro- 
chester”—had expired in unmerited exile. The gentle spirit of Addi- 
son, who had taught his contemporaries how to live, had also (in the 
beautiful language of his eulogist) “taught them how to die.” Ar- 
buthnot—the witty, the humorous, the learned and generous Arbuthnot 
—was sinking under the disease, that rendered “ Euthanasia,” as he 
said, the only wish his friends should prefer for him. Bolingbroke had 
passed through the extremes of his eventful life. Parliamentary influ- 
ence—oratorical fame—official power—the imminent scaffold and com- 
pulsory exile were over, leaving him thenceforth to affect philosophy, 
and nourish personal and political malignity, and assail religion. The 
stern intellect of Swift, preserved as yet, its masculine force ; but sav- 
age misanthropy had become its absorbing sentiment, and prevenient 
shadows announced the approach of the dark disease, which ulti- 
mately rendered this scorner of mankind, himself “a driveller and a 
show.” 

Pope, however, remained in the meridian of his life—in the blaze of 
his fame—in the full exercise of his power. Having impaled the whole 
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host of the dunces, with the shafts of his satire, he was now moralizing 
his song, and giving to the world his Essay on Man. 

The lapse of a century, constitutes us, perhaps, the posterity to whose 
judgment these writers so often appealed; and if the respective present 
popularity of these authors, be the true test of their merits, their rela- 
tive station has been indeed much altered by time. Steele has dropped 
entirely out of public view. Prior has grown obscure in the distance. 
Since the taste of our day has endured the revival of highwaymen’s 


exploits, and tolerated the brutal slang of the bridewell, and the bagnio, 


there seems no reason why the Beggar’s Opera of Gay, should have 
gone into comparative obscurity, while Paul Clifford, and Rockwood, 
without a tithe of its wit, or an atom of its verisimilitude, find numerous 
admirers. Captain Macheath has no mawkish sentiment, nor improba- 
ble refinement, nor impossible manners ; and his careless profligacy, 
and sparkling wit, with “ his pistol that never misses fire, and his mare 
that never slips a shoulder,” might render him a classical rogue. We 
fear our favorite Arbuthnot is not read as he ought to be. His “ His- 
tory of John Bull” has been imitated and travestied so often, that we 
forget the happy conception of the allegory, and the merit of its execu- 
tion; and Martinus Scriblerus has not so many disciples as he ought 
to have. 

There isa beautiful halo around the name of Addison. We think of 
him as a being of gentle manners, and attractive morality, and grace- 
ful piety; but his reputation for genius is not what it was, a hundred 
years ago. His Cato is preserved from utter oblivion, only by our 
schoolboys, who declaim the stoic’s dying speech. Two little hymns 
are all that is popular of his poetry. The infinite expansion of period- 
ical literature, in the last twenty years, has thrown the Spectators into 
the shade. But Sir Roger de Coverly will be immortal. The repre- 
sentative of a class of men, who have passed away, and of a mode of 
life, which will never exist again ;—the delineation of refined simplicity 
—of gentle chivalry—of amiable, and not unnatural eccentricity—he 
will be admired, when the portraits of Kneller shall have mouldered, 
and for ever preserve the name of his delineator from oblivion. 

On the remaining triumvirate of hardier natures, and loftier genius, 
—Pope, Bolingbroke, and Swift—the effect of time has also been une- 
qual.—He, to whom the others deferred—the titled author—has fared 
the worst. His political writings have sunk into annihilation. On 
reading his “ Patriot King,” and “ Thoughts on Exile,” we ask with 
wonder, what could so acute a critic as Chesterfield find in their vapid 
and pointless verbiage, to recommend as models to his son ?—More subtle 
skeptics, and bolder infidels, have crowded his philosophical writings 
into the obscurity of the most cob-webbed shelves of our libraries. — 
And when another century shall have revolved, the “ all-accomplished 
St. John” will perhaps only be known by the verse in which Pope 
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affected to ask for himself, no other future recognition than as the 
dependant upon his “‘ Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.” But why has 
Swift, whose burning sarcasm, and poignant wit, and piercing argument, 
and vigorous style, have no superior in the whole circle of English 
literature, also subsided from his eminence of fame? His “ Tale of a 
Tub,” is not read. His “ Conduct of the Allies,” which upheld a min- 
istry, is forgotten. His “ Drapier’s Letters,” which made him the 
O’Connell of the day, are buried in obscurity. ‘ Where be your gibes 
now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of merriment ?”—The 
answer perhaps is, that human feeling has avenged the outrages upon 
itself; and he, who could find in his fellows, nothing to love or admire, is 
for that reason, with all his genius, deprived of the love and admiration 
of his kind. It is by the writings of Alexander Pope, that the lighter 
literature of England, in the beginning of the past century, chiefly ex- 
ercises influence on the present. His writings have stood the test of 
time. The monument of his fame is “ a solid fabric, and will support 
the laurels that adorn it.” The controversialist, who would point a 
period, resorts to his satires. ‘The philosopher, who would clothe an 
apothegm, borrows from his essay. And—what perhaps is the highest 
praise of all—his lines, his sparkling phrases, have passed into the cur- 
rent language of the day, and become household terms. 


One of the strongest points of contrast between the two centuries, is 
presented by the present expansion and enterprise of the genius of 
women. The Lady Bettys, and Lady Sarahs, of a hundred years ago, 
would have fainted at the idea of appearing in print. We know that 
the aristocratic mother of one, whom we are about to mention, consid- 
ered her daughter’s character as seriously endangered by that episto- 
lary correspondence, which has identified her name with the existence 
of our language. If the very highest qualities of intellect belong to 
the least amiable sex—propriaque maribus—there are others, the most 
attractive, perhaps, which may be peculiarly claimed by woman. Our 
literature is daily becoming enriched by the infusion of feminine taste 
and genius. We look nomore to our own sex for the most tasteful criti- 
cism—for the nicest discrimination of character—for the most elegant 
wit ; and the development of the human heart, with all its complicated 
emotions and sentiments, is appropriately the task of her, whose life is 
the mere history of varied affections, and secret sensibilities. 

There was one woman, who lived a hundred years ago, over whose 
name the cold student of history pauses in his reading, with the animated 
interest of a contemporary.—She, who led captive in her train, the 
greatest poet of her own time, and whom the greatest poet of our day, 
remembered among the scenes, which her talent depicted,— 


“ The view 
That charmed the charming Mary Montague.” 
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The daughter of one of the proudest families of the English nobility, 
and gifted with charms, that would have distinguished her, if the child 
of a peasant :—wild, reckless, witty, and uncontrollable :—concealing 
under frivolous gayety, a rigid course of study, which necessity can 
induce few men to undergo:—acquiring the learned languages :— 
‘stealing Latin” (as she said) in early youth, while her friends sup- 
posed she was reading romances :—writing from Turkey careless let- 
ters, which remain the unequalled models of epistolary writings : coquet- 
ting with Pope, and alluring the unhappy poet to the brink of indiscreet 
declaration, and then quarrelling with him in reckless controversy, 
and encountering the great satirist of England, with scarce unequal 
weapons: introducing inoculation into England, and submitting the per- 
son of her son to the then fearful experiment :—these are a few of the 
passages of the life of this remarkable woman, who, in the long gal- 
lery of historical portraits, starts from the canvass with the bloom and 
animation of life, and seen, through the dim vista of years, inspires us 
with feelings of personal admiration. 

It was the essential part of such a woman as Lady Mary, to be care- 
less of observances, and to step over proprieties. But the spirit cf some 
of her writings, was the temper of the times, and great—infinite—has 
been the advance of the world, since her day, in delicacy and reserve. 

No woman would now write such a letter as hers to Pope, on the 
death of the two rustic lovers, nor indite the song— 


“ The fruit that must fall without shaking, 
Is rather too mellow for me.” 


But no writer was pure in those days. The stage was even worse 
than it is now. The Spectators are, many of them, unreadable. The 
cold-blooded offences of Swift are abominable; and, though none 
equalled him in atrocity, no one was entirely exempt from the infection. 


There was only one novel (strictly deserving this name) published, 
more than a century ago, to which time but adds new attraction, and 
wider popularity—inimitable Rodinson Crusoe /—the never-tiring delight 
of childhood !—the admiration of maturer years! It was published in 
1719. But though it met with a ready sale, it conferred no imme- 
diate fame on its author. There was no daily press, to speak with its 
hundred tongues—no Weekly Gazette—nor Monthly Magazine—nor 
Quarterly Review, to inform reading millions of the advent of a new 
adventurer in the world of fiction. Twenty years afterwards, Pope 
could lampoon its gifted author in his Dunciad: 


“ Earless on high, stands unabashed De Foe :” 
little wotting, that posterity would ascribe to the afflicted and persecuted 


object of his scorn, a genius not inferior to his own. How the fastid- 
ious Bard of Twickenham would have shuddered at this idea ! 
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But the writings of De Foe, and Swift, and a few others on fictitious 
subjects, are not admitted by the canons of criticism, among the Eng- 
lish novels. Richardson is the true discoverer of this boundless realm 
of literature, on which so much genius, learning, and industry, have 
since been expended : but Pamela—the virtuous Pamela—did not make 
her appearance until 1741. A hundred years ago, then, there were 
no novels; and, reader, gentle and fair! if you were told that the stars 
did not sparkle—the breezes did not murmur—the flowers shed no per- 
fume—could you conceive of a world more desolate and cheerless ? 
Unhappy Clarissa had not yet been tormented by the reckless Love- 
lace ; the divine Clementina had not been crazed by the conflict of re- 
ligion and love; Sir Charles Grandison had not bowed over the hand 
of Harriet Byron ; Tom Jones had not exposed the foibles of Philoso- 
pher Square ; Roderick Random and Strap had not yet visited London ; 
the Vicar of Wakefield had not held high converse on cosmogony, with 
Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson ; Uncle Toby had not been at the siege of Dun- 
kirk ; the Castle of Udolpho was untenanted ; “the Pyrenees had no 
Romance ;” there was no Man of Feeling—a hundred years ago ! 

What in the world did our little grandfathers and grandmothers talk 
about ? 

If our ancestors were unconscious of their deprivation, what would 
induce us, their descendants, to divest ourselves of the recollections and 
associations, connected with the names, which we have somewhat irrev- 
erently noticed?) The progeny of genius, is far more familiar to us, 
than the—so called—real characters of history—far more fascinating 
—not less useful. Yet, are there still brighter names—more wondrous 
creation—colors more dazzling—in that magic world of mountain and 
moor—island and lake—castle and cottage—camp and court—feast and 
battle-field—which rose under the spells of the enchanter of Scotland, 
and which will never fade. 


About 1717, Dean Swift, in one of his pamphlets, remarks “ the great 
increase of law-books,” and asked, “‘ what would become of lawyers, if 
their libraries kept on increasing for a century, at sucha rate?” Law- 
books have kept on increasing, in more than a geometrical ratio, and 
of their crease there is no end. The Dean’s question was a sensible 
one, and seemed to admit of no answer. Neither did his question, as 
to what posterity would do with the national debt of England, which 
then amounted to fifty millions sterling. But the course of human 
events is more incredible than fiction, and inscrutable to human phi- 
losophy. 

When Swift’s inquiry was made, Blackstone had not written, and 
Mansfield had not decreed. Since then, the parliament of England has 
been pouring forth laws, regularly as the course of the seasons, and 
copiously as the autumnal harvests. These are in the lawyers’ library. 
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Since then, the Court of Chancery, which, grim as Cerberus, met the 
hapless adventurer in the caverns of the law, has, like that gentleman, 
(as Mrs. Malaprop called him) been divided into three heads—videlicit, 
the Rolls—the Vice-Chancery—the High Court of Chancery, and from 
each have been gathered volumes :—and these are in our lawyers’ 
library !—The King’s Bench—the Common Pleas—the Exchequer— 
The Doctors’ Commons—the Admiralty—have, for a hundred years, 
been shedding edicts, numerous as the Sibyl’s leaves, and equally lucid 
—but, alas! not scattered like hers, but bound in calf-skin books—and 
these are in our lawyers’ library! But this is not all. On this side of 
the Atlantic, four-and-twenty legislatures, all in a row, are annually, 
like so many grist-mills, grinding forth laws ; and one, or two, or three, 
or four, judicial tribunals in each State are, every year, publishing 
their decisions, to be bound in yellow leather for the lawyers’ library. 

Patient reader! we are not through yet. The Bar partakes the 
mania of the Bench. Scribimus docti, indoctique. Essays and trea- 
tises, and criticisms, and strictures, and arguments, have been every 
year extorted from the wearied press, in numbers that would frighten 
Magliabechi himself; yet must every lawyer have these in his library ! 

We postpone to some other time, all remarks on the wisdom and 
benefit of the legal system; our object being merely to show in this 
respect, the contrast of the present and the past century; but what 
would the Dean of St. Patrick say to the prodigies, to which we have 
feebly alluded? He would probably acknowledge that the imagination 
which conceived the idea of Brobdignag, was inadequate to comprehend 
the magnitude of the legal science: or, more probably, he would add 
a chapter to his Voyage to Laputa, and place our law-makers, and 
law-expounders, by the side of those useful philosophers, who discov- 
ered and practised the wondrous art of extracting sunbeams from cu- 


cumbers. 


We must break off, for the present, these desultory notes on the litera- 
ture of the past. We have not touched on a vast variety of topics, con- 
nected with the subject ; and to pass over the comparison of the present 
and former state of periodical publications, and newspapers—of that which 
is called, par excellence—the Press—is enacting the tragedy of the 
Prince of Denmark, and omitting the character of Hamlet. But this 
topic involves in itself the whole progress of the world, within a cen- 
tury. The newspaper press of the present day, is the result of the 
progress of the arts—of the annihilation of laws—of popular educa- 
tion—of the advance of representative governments—of the rise and 


progress of democracy. 
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THE VOICE OF THE STREAMLET. 


Come back to the old places—let me glow 
Again with besoin Silently abroad, 

I wander, daily, where yon rivulet’s flow 
Sends up sweet pebbly music, to the nod 

Of the tall pines above it; and I hear 

Strange sounds, that pleasantly salute mine ear. 


il. 


It was my father taught me, when a boy, 
The winding path that wins it; and I grew 
To love the way, with an exceeding joy, 
From his full knowledge claiming all he knew— 
He had loved nature as she looked to him, 
And while he spoke of her, mine eye grew dim. 


That streamlet had a language—so he said— 
Voiced in its currents. He would stoop his ear, 
As if to listen—then, with bending head, 
Would tell me, he had heard sweet teachings there— 
And so we would return, and he would say, 
He was a better man, thus taught, that day. 


IV. 


Yet there was nothing—nothing in the stream, 
Nor in the forests that around it grew— 

And how, or whence, the gentle teachings came, 
I may not tell you, for 1 never knew.— 

*T was then as small a stream as ’tis this morn, 

And it had been thus small, ere he was born. 


He had pluck’d yellow pebbles from its bed, 
To fling in absent pleasauncy around, 

And many were the times, I think, he said, 
When, from far bank to bank, his feet would bound— 

But up he grew to manhood—then, became 

Aged, yet still the streamlet kept the same. 


VI. 


And I, a boy, am sporting now beside 
Its green and quiet border ; and I hear, 
As down | bend, above its throbbing tide, 
Murmurs of happy things, for heart and ear— 
Inviting hope, with sweet assurance, bears 
A green-eyed spring, that ushers in the years. 


Vil. 


Sure, my old father err’d not :—I do feel 
As if I were a listener to the spell, 

Of one, whose voice is powen—hiy senses reel— 
It is his language—I! should know it well: 

He speaks in those sweet waters, where he roved 

Tn boyhood, and which so his footsteps loved, 
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THE VOICE OF THE STREAMLET. 


I tremble with a joy—my pulses still, 
As the deep silence swells into an air, 
*Neath which my spirit quails, even as the rill, 
When leaves disturb the sleeping waters there. 
My feet are fastened with a subtle charm, 
Inviting, strange, and full of sweet alarm. 


Ix. 


The streamlet’s nipples are familiar sounds, 
‘They munnur in a well-known mortal tone— 

And now, they utter words, while silence rounds 
The enchanted circle, and my breath is gone— 

I hear it—fine, melodious, sottly clear,— 

My heart receives its music, not mine ear. 


xX. 


“T have been, when thy father dream’d of thee— 
I shall be, when thou dreamest of thy child— 
Thy children shall be listeners to me, 
hose tones so oft thy father’s feet beguiled :— 
I am thy guardian genius,—thy heart’s thirst, 
My waters still have slaked, even from the first. 


XI. 


“ When thou shalt be forgotten, I shall be, 
And to the race that shall sueceed thee on, 
I will repeat the tale | tell to thee, 


ea And like thy spirit now, shall theirs be won, 
Pe i From the thick gathering, from the crowded street, 
{ Bi. To where | rove and ripple, at their feet. 

me . “ And I shall soothe their mood, as I soothe now, 
Pe The mood of him, their sire. My waves shall be, 

es A gracious freshness for each aching brow, 
And my faint voice, shall whisper pleasantly, 


Tempering with calm, the spirit vexed and bow’d, 


t 
: * With the unfeeling clamors of the crowd. 
i 
Pee “Go forth, young boy, and happy be thy years— 
Lo Forget not soon the lessons, now my theme ; 
ae Nor, when the onward Time shall dim with tears, 
FF Let thy now laughing eyes desert my stream— 
. *T will be my care, when he shall teach thee gloom, 
a To bring thy heart still back to all its bloom. 
i, “ Look on my waters when thy mood is sad, 
Fly to my groves when sorrow seeks for thee, 
; a My waves shall show thee how thy heart was glad, 
| ea t n the young day when first thou spak’st with me— 
Mine is the stream that must forever soll, 
4 Memory’s my name—iny waters feed the soul. 


XV. 


“I keep affections pure :—fly to me then, 
Howe’er estranged, even trom thyself thou be ; 
Desert the homes, forego the crowd of men, 
And look into my waters—thou shalt see, 
Though long years come between, and the world’s scorn, 


4 The very face thou wearest now, this morn.” 
Ww. G. 
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THE GALLERY OF A MISANTHROPE. 


NUMBER ONE. 


THE misanthrope—the misanthrope !—and is there such a be- 
ing as a misanthrope ? One lost to all the sweet charities of life 
—a foe to his kind—a man-hater! Yes, there is; and I am he. 
I hate—my mind has but that one thought—my heart but that 
one feeling—I hate—I am a misanthrope. You—you a misan- 
thrope ? why, then, are you here ?—What do you in the busy 
haunts of men 1—Away—away—savage—tiger—away to your 
den. Seek out some desert spot, dreary as your own thoughts, 
barren as your own heart—there live without hope, and die with- 
out consolation—monster avaunt !—And what if I will not— 
what if I choose to stay even here, where men do congregate, and 
vent my spleen upon them? What if I choose to haunt the footsteps 
of the happy—to open their eyes to the mockeries that surround 
them—to the nothingness of what they call joy—the less than 
nothingness of what they call hope. This will I do—I’ll to the 
mart—I’|I seek out the votary of avarice, and fright his coward 
heart with tales of loss—of shipwreck, and of coming poverty.— 
Then to the man of pleasure—the base, grovelling voluptuary— 
I'll show how disease, painful, loathsome disease, follows him, 
with swift and certain step, through all his giddy rounds. 

Then to the halls of fashion—Pll thrust a skull—here I have 
the grinning memento of man’s dignity—I’ll thrust it into the 
smiling face of vain, conscious beauty, and tell her, such shalt 
thou be: pass but a few short days, and this—and something 
yet more foul—yet more loathsome, shalt thou be, e’er thou art 
—nothing. But no—I[ll turn author—author! for what? for 
fame !—Have I not already told you that Iam a misanthrope; 
and think you that the voice of praise from man can soothe mine 
ear—can I be cheated—cheated again, by the hiss of that crawl- 
ing, that poisonous reptile? No, no, I'll blacken the fair page 
with the outpourings of a malignant heart: this shall be my 
sport. But what dreary scene shall I call up before those I hate, 
to embitter the current of their thoughts, and mar that happiness 
with which, vain as it is, they mock my misery 1—Invective ? 
*tis man’s resource.—Railing ? ’tis woman’s. No, no; [ll show 


them pictures—pictures that none shall look on, and dare be 
VOL. V. 
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happy. {will paint man—man as he is—the likeness may be 
imperfect, but while a single trace of the vile original remains, 
the painting will be sufficiently hateful. 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 


Harry Onslow is a man of pleasure, young, handsome, accom- 
plished—rich—liberal—a master in the art of pleasing. There 
is none so gay, none so happy ; none so much admired, envied, 
loved, as Harry Onslow. See him at mid-day ; he has just risen 
from a late breakfast, completed his toilet, and now he walks 
the pave, the pride of fashion’s gay world. A youth, of manners 
less formed, passes him: the bow with which the aspirant ac- 
knowledges the presence of the Lord of the ascendance, is noticed 
only by a slight nod: yet the boy passes on with a smiling face, 
and a more important step—for he has been nodded to by Harry 
Onslow. A gay young girl approaches: the flutter of expecta- 
tion marks her sense of the importance of the giver of tonish 
reputation. Harry bows his head, and the agitation of hope 
gives place to that of pleasure : a bow from Harry Onslow raises 
her a step on the ladder of fashion. 

Look at him at midnight ; he treads the thronged ball-room 
with an easy step and an assured air: bright eyes look upon 
him, and gentle hearts wish him well. Here an anxious mother 
watches his step, in the hope that a word, a smile, a look, from 
the man of fashion, may give temporary consequence to her 
daughter. A crowd of obsequious flatterers, and humble imita- 
tors, flock in his train: they ape his walk, his look, his slightest 
gesture ; they echo his words, laugh at his jests, applaud his wit 
—he is their God—no, not their God, for they reverence him— 
they fear him: they profane not his name—despise not his laws 
—he cannot be their God. Enough! you have seen the Man 
of Pleasure as he seems, look at him as he is. 

The sun is high in heaven ; his beams dart strong and bright 
into the bedroom of Harry Onslow; yet he sleeps. Approach 
and watch his slumbers: see his flushed face, his knit brow ; 
hark! how he grinds his teeth ;—he wakes—no, ’tis but the un- 
easy tossings of one who sleeps but rests not. See—he dashes 
out his clenched fist, as if to repel some dreaded assault. Hark ! 
a groan—another deep, deep groan—he starts again. Hist ! he 
mutters—* Ruined !” It cannot be”—“ poverty!” “ Disgrace” 
— death were better.” “She false too—all, all false as hell! 
Fiends! fiends all!” Ha! ha! ha! what gay and joyous 
visions haunt the couch of the Man of Pleasure. Pity such pure 
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enjoyment cannot last. He wakes—see his bloodshot eye! his 
haggard countenance—his trembling hand. He calls. Is that 
hoarse croaking the voice of Harry Onslow? What would you 
have? Can music flow from those parched lips—that dry and 
fevered throat? His calls are unattended to: he reaches forth 
to ring the bell; still no answer. A second summons brings 
the waiter of the hotel to the door. Where is George ? where 
is my rascal servant ?” cries Harry, in an angry tone. “ He’s 
gone, sir.” “Gone !—gone where?” ‘Please, sir, he’s gone 
off—he bade me tell you, them as couldn’t pay servants, should 
not have servants”——and the dolt grinned at the pleasant jest. 
“Scoundrel! begone”—shouted Harry. 

With an aching head, and trembling hands, the task of dressing 
—twas no longer the pleasure of self-adorning—was not soon 
finished ; at last he rang for breakfast—it came—but with it, a 
large supply of notes, letters, bills, &c.; the bills were old ac- 
quaintances, and were cast into the fire without a glance. Now 
for the letters. Here is one—unsealed.—Who can it be from? 
tis from the landlord of the fashionable hotel—that hotel which 
Harry Onslow’s residence had made fashionable—informing him 
that his rooms were wanted—were let to another occupant ; that 
this very day they must be vacated. It ended not here; his 
host was benevolent—he would take Mr. Onslow’s furniture, to 
accommodate him, in part payment of his bill. “ Curse on the 
fellow’s impudence.” But what next—a letter from his agent ; 
losses—sacrifices—drafts, had wasted the fortune in his hands; 
he was under the necessity of allowing Mr. Onslow’s draft to be 
protested; the last, in favor of Mr. , (Harry gnashed his 
teeth as he read the name of a noted black-leg,) had quite ex- 
hausted his funds ; something might, perhaps, hereafter be saved 
from the wreck, but for the present all is gone. ‘ Ah! here is a 
perfumed note! Why did I not open that first ?—The Man of 
Pleasure tears it open—tis from the heiress of Guy Park,—the rich 
—the beautiful Miss B., whose other claims to rank in the world 
of fashion had all been forgotten, when she took precedence as 
the loved, or at least the chosen, of Harry Onslow ; he had flirted, 
coquetted, and at last, as his affairs grew critical, proposed for 
her ;—this is the answer—a calm, cold, scarce civil, refusal—and 
this from her—who forced herself on his notice—courted, flat- 
tered—almost fawned on him—now false; it cuts deep—he 
storms—he raves—he tears his hair—exhaustion at last brings 
a calm; he looks again at his agent’s letter—Ah! here is a 
gleam of hope—‘ Something may be saved”—he starts up—* Pll 
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quit this gaudy, cheating world, and retire to the country with 
my poor, fond Harriet. Her wrongs have been too long unre- 
dressed ; I will do her all the little justice in my power; my 
wealth is gone—but that she values not—my name she shall 
bear, and her wounded heart be healed ; the smile of happiness 
shall again curl her lip.—Harriet shall be mine—and peace and 
joy shall be hers.” The Man of Pleasure smiles; he is the fool 
of hope, and dreams of happiness. Fear not, he will soon awaken 
—a knock at the door, the booby who had insulted his poverty 
again appeared. “Here is a sort of note for you, sir; a poor 
ragged old woman left it last night; she said there was no an- 
swer.” It was, indeed, a poor scrawl, on a torn and soiled scrap 
of paper—scarce legible, indeed, scarce intelligible; but it was 
short, and the Man of Pleasure soon took in—aye, into his inmost 
soul—its full meaning. 


THE LETTER. 


**Do not refuse to read one line from poor, wronged, lost Harriet. 
I cannot die—Oh, it is hard to die—I am not yet nineteen, 
Harry—lI could not die without bidding you farewell. Your 
unkindness has broken my heart. Still I might have lived on, 
for my poor Harry’s sake—his eyes are so like yours—but now 
neglect—your neglect has brought want—and want seeks to 
usher in shame. The wretch with whom you left me, would 
have persuaded me to a life of infamy. I scorned her ; and she 
laughed in my face ; and, pointing to my child, she asked me 
how I dared to talk so proudly. She called me base ; and then 
she called him—my boy—my innocent child—your child—by 
that vile word that marks the child of shame. This is too much. 
The grave—the grave shall shield me from such reproaches.— 
Yesterday, I passed the little lake round which we used to walk 
— it looked so calm—I think there’s peace beneath those smooth 
and glassy waters. There will I take refuge with my child— 
farewell.” 

How now! [| think this merry, and right pleasant scroll has 
frozen the Man of Pleasure into stone—he moves not—how his 
eyes glare !—No, he is not stone. Bravo! he feels yet-—mark 
the strong shudder that convulses his frame: he starts up, and 
paces the room with long and hurried strides: gradually, his step 
grows firmer, and his look more calm. The Man of Pleasure will 
prove resolute, and battle with his fate. But what does he at 
vonder closet? He is, indeed, about to do battle, for he brings 
forth a pistol. With what a long, eager, intent look, he gazes 
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on the little instrument of death; he grows pale; he trembles ; 
the Man of Pleasure is a coward too. But no; a glance at yon- 
der letters has made the coward brave ; he raises the pistol to 
his ear; the sharp sound rings through the room; a bloody, 
mangled corpse, falls on the floor; and the Man of Pleasure has 


finished his gay career. 
Mizo. 


TO —. 


I left thee—nor did seem to grieve— 
I breathed no sad nor wild farewell ; 
But ah! more deep, more keen, believe, 
The grief I reck’d not how to tell. 


The cold in studied phrase may whine 
Of parting pang, or rapture’s thrill ; 
But heart as fond, as true as mine, 
When deepest moved, then most is still. 


And why should language vainly seek 
To paint the wo it ne’er reveals? 

The heart—the heart can never speak— 
The tongue but mocks the grief it feels. 


Oh then, untold, thou wilt not deem 
Unfelt the pang such partings brng— 
Most swift the tide when calm the stream, 
And saddest birds but rarely sing. 
M. L. 


L’AMOUR NE VIEILLIT JAMAIS. 


Thou grow’st old they say dearest—thou, dearest, grow’st old, 
And the charms which once dazzled all eyes, 

Are now fading away from thy features, I am told, 
Like the lamps which go out in the skies. 


And I—I like thee must be failing too, love ; 
Ay! the dulness of age has come o’er me, 
For I miss not one star from the heaven above, 

Nor a ray from the heaven before me. 


F. 
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VOLCANOS AND VOLCANIC ACTION. 


In our last number, we took a general view of the volcanos, and 
earthquakes, of the Eastern Continent, and of the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans ; and proceed now to those of our own hemisphere. And here, 
with all patriotic humility, we must confess, that, if the United States 
presented a moral and intellectual barren to the gaze of Mrs. Trollope, 
Captain Hall, and Captain Hamilton—a still greater desolation awaits 
the eyes of the Daubenys, and Scropes. No volcanic oasis will cheer 
their vision, amid our wide-spread desert of sunny hills, and fertile 
valleys; our colossal mountains are found unaltered, since they were 
reared by their maker; our verdant plains, and peaceful hamlets, are 
strangers to the convulsions, which terrify, and destroy, the inhabitants 
of the old world; and our towns, and cities, have not been racked, or 
prostrated, by the struggles of mighty fires beneath the surface. 

Our national zeal for internal improvements, is such, however, that we 
are not sure, but our philosophical guests may be treated to a rail-road 
ride to Terra del Fuego, Cotopaxi, or Popocatepetel. The American 
volcanos, it is true, have been less explored than those of Europe—as 
they are, for the most part, remote from inhabited regions, and not in the 
track of travellers. Enough, however, is known, to show that they are 
—like the other great features of our continent—on a stupendous scale. 
We are indebted, chiefly, to the noble zeal of Baron Humboldt, for our 
knowledge concerning them. He states those in South America not 
to be scattered and dispersed in isolated groups, but to extend in long 
lines, one of which runs from the twenty-fourth degree of north latitude, 
in Mexico, to the second degree of south latitude. Some of these moun- 
tains are so lofty, even under the tropics, that their summits are covered 
with snow and ice, which reflect back the powerless rays of the sun, 
and are only melted by the boiling up of the lava beneath them. 

The mountain of Cotopaxi is three thousand feet higher than any in 
the old world, if we except, perhaps, the Himalaya range. The most 
northern volcano in America, is Mount St. Elias, on the north-west 
coast, in latitude sixty degrees north, and is variously estimated at from 
fifteen to eighteen thousand feet in height ; and the most southern, are 
the volcanic summits of Terra del Fuego, near Cape Horn. 

In Chili, it is said, there are sixteen active volcanos, and a great 

number are scattered throughout the Andes. ‘The most remarkable 

eruption of the Chilian volcanos,” says Daubeny, “ was that of Peteroa, 

on the 2d December, 1760, when the volcanic matter opened for itself 

& new crater, and a mountain in its vicinity experienced a rent of several 

miles in extent. A large portion of the mountain fell into the Loutue 
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river, and having filled its bed, gave rise to a lake, in consequence of 
the accumulation of the water.” The same writer states, “ that a line 
of volcanic mountains may be traced, at intervals, from the fifth to the 
fortieth degree of south latitude, running nearly parallel to each other ; 
while the intervening spaces exhibit, in the frequent earthquakes that 
occur, phenomena of an analagous kind.” With the exception of three 
inconsiderable volcanos, which, in Humboldt’s opinion, may be regarded 
as the lateral action of the volcanos of Colombia, none are to be found 
on the eastern side of the Andes. It is stated as a peculiarity of the 
South American mountains, that they often eject streams of boiling water 
and mud, unaccompanied by lava, or smoke, or ashes. Small fish are 
frequently thrown out with these streams of mud, and in such numbers 
as to taint the air. 

In Mexico, a chain of volcanos traverses the country from east to 
west, being at right angles with the great range of mountains which 
runs through it; that of Tuxtla, near Vera Cruz, had an eruption in 
1793, and the ashes were carried upwards of one hundred and seventy 
miles. West of this lies Orizaba, seventeen thousand three hundred feet 
high, and Popocatepetel, seventeen thousand six hundred feet high—being 
the greatest elevation in Mexico. It has been in action for three hundred 
years, but has emitted nothing more than smoke and ashes. On the 
west of the city of Mexico lie the volcanos of Jorullo and Colima, and 
a vast extent of the plains beyond give evident indications of volcanic 
fire beneath their surface. Humboldt, in speaking of these plains, says 
that “in the month of June, 1759, a subterraneous noise was heard. 
Hollow sounds, of the most alarming nature, were accompanied by fre- 
quent earthquakes, which succeeded each other from fifty to sixty days, 
to the great consternation of the inhabitants; for about a month all was 
again quiet, when, on the night of the 28th September, the horrible 
subterranean noise recommenced. ‘The affrighted Indians fled to the 
mountains of Aguasarca; a tract of ground, from three to four square 
miles in extent, rose up in the shape of a bladder. ‘The bounds of this 
convulsion are still distinguishable from the fractured strata.” 

‘“‘ Those who witnessed this great catastrophe from the top of Agua- 
sarea, assert that the flames burst forth over a surface of more than half 
a square league; that fragments of burning rocks were thrown to a 
prodigious height, and that through a thick cloud of ashes, illumined by 
volcanic fire, the softened surface of the earth was seen to swell up like 
an agitated sea. The rivers of Cuitimba and San Pedro, precipitated 
themselves into the burning chasms; the flames were rendered more 
violent by the decomposition of the water, and were visible at an im- 
mense distance.” The whole surface is now covered with thousands of 
small cones, from six to ten feet in height, called by the Indians ovens, 
from which heated vapors ascend to the height of from twenty-two to 
thirty-two feet. 
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There are twenty-one active volcanos in Guatemala and Nicaragua, 
between ten and fifteen degrees north latitude; and eleven in Pasto, 
Popayan, and Quito. 

“It is probable,” says Humboldt, “that the higher parts of the king- 
dom of Quito, and the neighboring Cordilleras, far from being a group 
of distinct islands, constitute a single swollen mass, an immense volcanic 
wall, stretching from south to nortli, the crest of which exhibits a surface 
of more than six hundred square leagues. Cotopaxi, ‘Tungura, and 
Pichincha, are placed on this immense vault, and are to be considered 
rather as the different summits of one and the same volcanic mass, than 
as distinct mountains. 

The eruptions of Cotopaxi have been very frequent, and the villages 
in its vicinity have been often destroyed, either by lava or earthquakes. 
The town of La Tacunga has been repeatedly shaken down, but its in- 
habitants seem still to prefer its site to any other, notwithstanding it had 
been so often converted into a picture of desolation and ruin. The 

Pi houses are built of lava. Dr. Terry, of New-York, who was there in 
| iy : i 1832, visited the ruins of the Jesuits’ church, an enormous stone building, 
Lag —which “was shaken down by an earthquake in 1756, and buried be- 

3 neath its ruins more than a thousand persons—its arched roof of solid 
stone has fallen in; its walls, six feet in thickness, are cracked in every | 


ih. direction, and huge masses are torn off, as if by the agency of some 
Be violent explosion—one mass, of many tuns’ weight, appears to have been 
ee twisted round after it was detached from the wall, and now rests on one 
eo corner, its upper end leaning against the wall.”* 

| of | Perhaps the most remarkable volcano now in action is that of Kirauea, 


ti in the Sandwich Islands. ‘The accounts given of this by the mission- 
“oO aries resident there, have been so extensively published and read in the 


hae ;. newspapers, and other journals, that we need occupy our pages with 
be! at: but a brief outline. The journals of the Rev. Messrs. Thurston, Good- 
p ; rich, and Stewart, and the work of Mr. Ellis,t give most interesting and 
mt ! detailed statements of this wonderful work of nature; and to them we 


would refer those who may have curiosity to examine the subject more 
: closely. The whole region, for many miles before reaching the crater, 
2: is almost impassable, from the sulphureous vapors which escape, and 
Het) immense slabs of lava, which are piled fantastically upon one another, 
ea - as if tossed together by the force of an earthquake; the path is also 
a es obstructed by numberless cones, and the hollows between them are filled 

; with volcanic sand—this wild surface extends over an immense space, 
and appears bounded only by the mountains in the distance. 

Mr. Ellis describes their toilsome and perilous journey over this 
region, and says, “ At length, at two o’clock, the great crater of 
Kirauea burst upon our view. We expected to have seen a mountain, 
with a broad base, and rough indented sides, composed of loose slags, 

* Travels in the Equatorial Regions of South America. {Polynesian Researches. 
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or streams of lava, and whose summit would have presented a rugged 
wall of scoria, forming the rim of a mighty cauldron. But instead of 
this, we found ourselves on the edge of a steep precipice, with a vast 
plain before us, fifteen or sixteen miles in circumference, and sunk 
from two to four hundred feet below its original level. The surface 
of the plain below was uneven, and strewed over with large stones, and 
volcanic rocks; and in the centre of it was the great crater, a mile or 
a mile and a half distant from the precipice on which we were stand- 
ing.” ‘They then attempted to travel over rocks and stones, and at 
length approached the largest crater. ‘ After walking some distance,” 
says Mr. Ellis, “ over the sunken plain, which in several places sounded 
hollow under our feet, we came suddenly to the edge of the great cra- 
ter, where a spectacle, sublime and appalling, presented itself before us. 
Astonishment and awe for some moments deprived us of our speech, 
and, like statues, we stood fixed to the spot, with our eyes riveted on 
the abyss below. Immediately before us, yawned an immense gulf, in 
the form of a crescent, upwards of two miles in length, about a mile 
across, and apparently eight hundred feet deep. The bottom was filled 
with lava ; and the south-west and northern parts of it were one vast flood 
of liquid fire, in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and fro its ‘ fiery 
surge,’ and flaming billows. Fifty-one craters, of varied form and size, 
rose, like so many conical islands, from the surface of the burning lake. 
Twenty-two constantly emitted columns of gray smoke, or pyramids of 
brilliant flame, and many of them at the same time vomited, from their 
ignited mouths, streams of fluid lava, which rolled in blazing torrents 
down their black indented sides, into the boiling mass below. The sides 
of the gulf before us, were perpendicular for about four hundred feet, 
when there was a wide horizontal ledge of black, solid lava, of irregular 
breadth, but extending quite around. Beneath this black ledge, the 
sides sloped towards the centre, which was, as nearly as we could 
judge, three or four hundred feet lower. It was evident that the crater 
had recently been filled with liquid lava up to the black ledge, and 
had, by some subterranean canal, emptied itself into the sea, or inun- 
dated the low land on the shore. The gray, and in some places 
apparently calcined sides of the great crater before us; the fissures 
which intersected the surface of the plain, on which we were standing ; 
the long banks of sulphur, on the opposite side ; the numerous columns 
of vapor and smoke, that rose at the north and south end of the plain, 
together with the ridge of steep rocks, by which it was surrounded, 
rising, probably, in some places four hundred feet in perpendicular 
height, presented an immense volcanic panorama, the effect of which. 
was greatly augmented by the constant roaring of the vast furnaces 
below.” 

Supmarine Votcanos—are those which break out froin the bottom 


of the sea, and which, tossing their lava higher and higher, sometimes 
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gradually, and at others instantly, raise islands, where before nothing. 
obstructed the billows of the ocean. They are preceded by violent 
agitations of the water, and the discharge of gas, smoke, and vapors ; 
these are often on fire, and roll and sweep in fearful sheets of flame 
over the waters. Stones are cast up—the crater often peers above the 
surface, and either remains after the eruption has subsided, or sinks 
again into the abyss. The volcanic islands, generally, are supposed 
to have been raised from the bed of the ocean in this way. A soil 
ultimately accumulates upon them, and the decomposition of the lava 
itself, gradually furnishes sufficient for vegetation. A great number of 
islands have been cast up in this manner, within comparatively a few 
years. Most of them have again sunk, though some remain. Dr. 
Webster, to whose work we have before referred, gives a full account 
of that which rose near St. Michaels, in the Azores; and one which ap- 
peared in the Mediterranean in 1831, is described in a very interesting 
manner by Dr. Dekay, in his work recently published. 

Such has been, doubtless, the origin of many of the islands of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. In the Grecian Archipelago, very many of the 
islands bear strong marks of volcanic action. The same is true of the 
Canaries, Teneriffe, the Cape de Verdes, the Lipari islands, the Azores, 
Ascension island, St. Helena, the Isles of France, and Bourbon, the 
Aleutian islands south of Bhering’s straits, the Kurile, the Philippines, 
or Sandwich, and other immense ranges occupying the Pacific and 
Indian oceans. In the West Indies, Trinidad, Granada, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Gaudaloupe, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Eustatia, and many others, all give unquestionable evidence of their 
ancient volcanic character and origin. 

Captain Basil Hall, who is perhaps better authority on the subject of 
volcanos than of republics, states the Loo-Choo islands, in the China 
Sea, to be volcanic in their origin; and that he saw one peak just 
rising above the water, which had every appearance of an extinguished 
erater. 

A vast portion of the world seems to have been, at some time, sub- 
ject to volcanic action—the lavas, of which their rocks are composed, 
indicating that they have been produced by fire. These are termed, 
by geologists, EXTINCT VOLCANOS; and modern investigation seems to 
have established, beyond doubt, their former igneous action. Such is 
the case with large tracts of France* and Germany. In some places, 
the lava is so little decomposed, that it almost seems as if it must have 
been in a molten state within the memory of man. Italy appears very 
extensively volcanic, and the city of Rome is supposed, by some geolo- 
gists, to have been built in the crater of an ancient volcano. Such is 


* “The volcanic district of France lies upon the river Rhone, nearly in the angle 
formed by it with the Mediterranean, and covers an area, nearly square, of from forty 
to fifty leagues in diameter.”—.4merican Journal of Science, Vol. XIUL 
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the outline of the surrounding hills, and the character of the rocks. 
The present Mount Vesuvius, is a smaller crater from the ancient moun- 
tain of Somma, where it is said that the Roman general, Spartacus, with 
his rebel army, took refuge when pursued. Greece presents many 
indications of early volcanos, as do Spain and Portugal. Daubeny 
supposes Palestine to have been the scene of extensive volcanic agency, 
that the five cities of the plain were thus destroyed, and that the Dead 
Sea arose from the falling in of the plain. Dr. Clarke states, that there 
is every indication that this theory is correct.* It has been remarked, 
that the craters of the extinct volcanos are much larger than any of 
those now in action. 

Among the PRoDUCTs OF VOLCANOs is sulphur—it forms in crystals, 
and is deposited in masses on the sides of craters. The sulphur of 
commerce is procured almost exclusively from the craters of dormant 
volcanos in the south of Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari islands. Pumice- 
stone, another article with which all are familiar, is produced by vol- 
canic combustion. Bakewell states, that “the island of Lipari con- 
tains a mountain entirely formed of white pumice, which, at a distance, 
has the appearance of being covered with snow from the base to the. 
summit. Almost all the pumice-stone employed in Europe, is taken 
from this immense mine. It is supposed that this mountain was ejected 
in a state of fusion, and took its rounded shape after being cast into the 
air. Immense quantities of pumice are also thrown up by submarine 
volcanos, and have been known to cover the sea for a space of three 
hundred miles. 

With regard to the causes of volcanos, various theories have been 
advanced, and the discussions on the subject have led to the most 
earnest and profound investigations and research—to geological sur- 
veys, and to critical analyses of the various volcanic products. ‘The 
works of Spallanzani, Humboldt, Daubeny, and Scrope, are filled with 
discussions on these subjects—the two latter particularly, (from which 
we have cited at large in this article, and in that in our last number on 
the same subject,) will be found highly interesting and instructive. ‘The 
American Journal of Science contains very able reviews of these works, 
and also detailed descriptions of the volcanic islands of the Pacific, in 
communications by the missionaries stationed there. 

We may, in a future number, give an outline of the various theories 
which have been advanced, and learnedly maintained, on this subject : 
though most of them depend so entirely upon strictly scientific principles, 
and require, for their elucidation, so much that is exact and technical, 
that it will hardly comport with the scope of our publication, to give 
more than a general view of them. 


* Life and Remains of Dr, E. D, Clarke. 
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“ Quand je veux des livres j’en fais’—when I want books I 
make them. Bravo, Frenchman! there is an honesty, an open- 
ness of self-conceit, about you, which I delight in. If you want 
a book, you make it ; and who doubts the possibility of the feat ? 
Not monsieur himself, you may swear. No. Should he chance 
to want a Shakspeare, and the Bard of Avon not be at hand, he 
will say, without a moment’s hesitation, I will make a Shakspeare 
for myself. How different this charming, because candid vanity, 
from the pride that apes humility on the other side of the channel. 
He can do nothing ; he is plain, blunt, John Bull; a native of 
the fast-anchored isle—dear, dear England. And why is Eng- 
land so very, very dear to him? Does he like the government ? 
Hear him rave about “tithes,” “taxes,” and “corn laws.” The 
climate, then? “fog,” “rain,” “east wind.” The people—“<a 
proud aristocracy,” “a turbulent and slavish mob.” Why, then, 
so particularly like England? “Iwas born there—I, John Bull, 
Junior, Esq.” Good!—I thought as much. You have given a 
very satisfactory and intelligible account of your amor patrie. A 
thousand degrees above this stands, in my estimation, the fresh, 
naive vanity of the Frenchman, who makes a book whenever 
he happens to want one. Now, why shall I not imitate what I 
so much admire ? I want a book. “You, you in want of books? 
Is not your table covered with a mountain of literature?’ True, 
it is. Let us see what there is: Dunlap’s History of the Arts 
of Design; a very pleasant, amusing book ; full of anecdote— 
delightful reading of a summer’s afternoon. For myself, however, 
1 must needs confess, ten thousand stories in one book is too much 
—too much. What does Dean Swift say? 

Granny, Granny, how you talk, 

Tittle tattle! tittle tattle! 
I forget the rest; but it is, or ought to be, something about the 
History of the Arts of Design. 

Pass to the next. 

Hannah More’s Life and Letters: another good, very good 
book. She was a valuable woman, Hannah More—particularly 
to the tories—and famously they paid for her services. Only 
think of twelve editions of Ceelebs in one year. Twenty thou- 
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sand copies in one year—and Celebs too? Did you ever read 
Celebs? No. Have you ever heard of Celebs being read by 
any one within these ten years? No. Twenty thousand copies in 
one year—that is what is called fame—forgotten, utterly, totally 
forgotten in less than twenty years—that is immortality. Yet 
Hannah More was an excellent woman—pious—benevolent— 
kind-hearted—as you will find distinctly stated in nearly every 
one of the letters addressed to her in this volume. Yes, Hannah 
More was a good woman, and the letters are good letters; but 
then there is so much of it. La bonté est beaucoup—mais il ne 
faut pas s’ennuyer meme avec la bonté. Pass Hannah, and take 
up the Winter in the West. Lord, what a book ! snow-storms 
and Indians—and Indians and snow-storms !—Toujours perdrix. 
“Hush! you forget to whom you are talking.” Well, I did forget 
it for the moment, I acknowledge. Still Ido not see why I should 
not say what I think; the book—* Silence, I tell you.” Really, 
I think you are much more nice than wise. I’m sure Wilson 
allowed his Edinburgh speech to be criticised ; aye! and what’s 
more, praised too, in Blackwood—usque ad nauseam. “Aye! in- 
deed, and you are going to imitate him—ad nauseam. I thought 
you had more sense. Next you will begin to talk about Maga 
like”’—Poh! what put that fool into my head. I begin to think 
I don’t want a book; yet I want something. An Article ina 
Magazine would be the very thing. Then why not adopt the 
Frenchman’s plan, and write one. Besides, is it not probable, 
that I, who know exactly what I want, shall be the very person, 
of all the world, to supply the desideratum? Certainly, there 
is not an inference in any one of the books of those paragons of 
modern philosophy, the Utilitarians, more natural, more neces- 
sary, or more false. Speaking of philosophers, 1 see Malthus, 
the great enemy to young children and early potatoes, is dead, 
at the age of eighty odd years. Surely, there is no end, and 
never will be, to the inconsistencies of men. Here is a fellow, 
who, for half a century, has been declaiming on the evils of 
crowded population, and yet he has the impudence to live to 
the age of eighty. The country is full, says the anti-matrimo- 
nial-felicity-man, the means of supply are exhausted, there are 
no more places at nature’s table. Why, then, in the name of 
wonder, do you not vacate yours? You are constantly crying, 
The table is full! the table is full! and yet, there you sit, day 
after day, year after year, feasting while others starve. Well— 
patience, patience—he is dead at last: he ought to have done 
it long ago ;—but his place is vacant, and I hope will be filled 
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by some one who is not quite so great a foe to early marriages, 
and the planting of potatoes. 

But to return to my Article: What shall it be—a Review ? I 
like reviewing, it so flatters one’s vanity ; and the critical we 
gives such a dignity to the expressions, such an air of importance 
to the thoughts: their native littleness can no more be discovered, 
than can the lean form, and spindle shanks, of a consumptive 
divine be seen, when he is decked out in all the glory of the 
canonical black gown. Then we can cut and slash about with 
so little ceremony—-now murdering a poet, now lashing a travel- 
ler—anon the novelist gets a thrust, and then the blow falls hard 
and heavy on the leaden pate of a metaphysician—tis certainly 
very good sport: now and then we do make little mistakes, and 
get into little difficulties—witness Brougham and the Edinburgh, 
in the case of the Hours of Idleness. I always laugh when I 
think of that encounter. How the cross, ill-tempered whig, 
grinned with delight, when he found a lord, a real live lord, 
had committed poetry. He drew the critical sledge-hammer well 
back—put all his heart into the blow—and, with a swinging 
stroke, brought it down, to dash the little piece of painted clay, 
called a lord, into a thousand atoms—down it came—it fell— 
fiery sparks flew out—the heavy iron bounded back—and Mr. 
Harry Brougham, instead of having crushed to powder his piece 
of painted clay, has struck fire out of a flint: yes, and ’twas the 
pure, bright fire of genius—it kindled, it flashed—it gleamed 
over the whole range of poetry—and what a world of bright 
creations lived, and moved, and had their being in that effulgent 
blaze—the impassioned Conrad—the wayward Harold—the fiery 
Lara—the gloomy Manfred—Mazeppa—Beppo—Don Juan.— 
Heavens! what is all this, and where is my Article? Iam at 
the bottom of my third page, and, like the Frenchman who 
spoke prose forty years without knowing it, I have written An 
Article without suspecting what I was about. Now, to read it 
over—but why should I do that—I wrote it—let other people 
read it. I am fora division of labor; and as the same man 
never makes a pin’s head and a pin’s point, neither should the 
same one write and read An Article. I have done my part— 


will the other part ever be done ? 
Poins. 
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In the administration of that system of government, and of those 
institutions, in the adoption of which our ancestors have well nigh 
solved the greatest of all problems, the attainment of the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, there can be no diversity of sentiment 
among the free citizens of America. ‘The sages of the revolution did 
not theoretically lay down forms of civil polity applicable to imaginary 
beings. ‘They were not carried away by preconceived notions of arti- 
ficial classification, or by Utopian views of human perfectability. ‘They 
thus escaped those fatal errors, which rendered ephemeral even the 
constitutions that issued from the cabinets of the profound Locke, and 
of the ingenious Sieyes, and which deprived the philosophic Bentham 
of an opportunity of testing, by experiment, the applicability of that 
universal code, in the preparation of which he had consumed the greatest 
portion of a long and laborious life. Though our separation from the 
parent state was any thing but amicable, the men of the revolution had 
the sound practical sense to retain, of the institutions of England, all 
those that experience had shown to be fitted to our condition, and to 
accommodate them to the existing circumstances of our country. 

In the extension of our population, and in the elevation of our nation 
from the petty state in which (to go back to no more remote period) it 
was found at the time that the present French monarch visited our 
republic as an exile, to an eminence in the scale of nations, which 
enables us to vindicate our rights, as equals, even against the successor 
of Charlemagne and Napoleon, and to present to him an alternative 
which cannot be mistaken, we see a contrast scarcely less striking than 
that which is supplied by the vicissitudes in the personal history of that 
prince. 

But, while our physical comforts have been increased by the pro- 
ductions of an almost boundless territory, and by the application to the 
fertile soils of new countries of all the facilities which European science, 
perfected during centuries, could furnish, it may well be asked, has the 
intellectual improvement of our people advanced in a degree propor- 
tionate to the extraordinary advantages which they enjoy, or has it 
even kept pace with the progress of population and of wealth ? 

It is not our intention here to descant on the pleasures of elevated 
science, or the mental delights which flow to the individuals themselves 
from the discoveries of a Newton and a Leibnitz, exalted intellects, who, 
towering far above the mortals by whom they are surrounded, seem 


* Report on the State of Public Instruction in Prussia—by M. Victor Cousin. Trans- 
lated by Sarah Austin, 1 vol. pp. 333. New-York, Wiley and Long. 
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rather, by the nature of their pursuits, to belong to other spheres: nor 
shall we speak of the gratification which even the humble followers of 
science, or the votaries of elegant letters, derive from those pleasurable 
employments, the enjoyment from which is, in no wise, affected by the 
caprices of fortune; but while we illustrate the subject by allusions to 
the condition of things in other countries, we shall direct the reader’s 
attention to the general state of education in the United States, with a 
view of inquiring, whether it accords with the character of our institu- 
tions, or with those obligations, to promote the moral improvement of 
the people, which are universally binding on those to whom the welfare 
of communities is confided. 

It will be recollected, that all popular governments rest on the intel- 
ligence of the great body of the citizens, and in the United States, with 
the exceptions of a peculiar character, existing principally in a certain 
section of the Union, and to which it is not essential to refer, the citi- 
zens and the people are synonymous. 

Even in those few states where freehold qualifications are required, 
the transfers of property are so frequent, and land has altered so much 
from its character in feudal times, that the limitations are scarcely more 
than nominal. Thus all the free men of America are called on to par- 
ticipate, at least by their votes, in the legislations of the country, to 
judge of the conduct of their rulers, and of the measures which are to 
determine their prosperity, and that of their descendants. Even if citi- 
zens, conscious of their inability to come to right conclusions on these 
momentous subjects, should refrain from the exercise of the elective 
franchise, there are other functions, imposed by the state, from which 
they are not at liberty to withdraw themselves. To jurors are sub- 
mitted individual cases, involving the life and property of their fellow- 
citizens, and which oftentimes require the most accurate balancing of 
conflicting testimony ; and yet the scope of selection for those, who are 
to perform this duty, is almost coextensive with the diffusion of the 
elective franchise. 

The mere stating of the political character which, by our institutions, 
is imposed on all the people of the country, is sufficient to show the 
necessity that exists of qualifying them to fulfil the duties assigned to 
them by the constitution and the laws. 

When a man is born a prince, though it must be confessed that the 
end in view is not very often attained, it is deemed an affair of state to 
give him such instruction, as will prepare him to act suitably his part 
in the situation to which Providence has assigned him. But in the con- 
stitutional governments of Europe, the functions of the sovereign are 
limited merely to the selection of the responsible ministers, and even 
these are generally forced on him by the irresistible necessity of pre- 
serving a majority in the popular representation. So that, in fact, 
every free American, who not only elects his rulers, but is himself 
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eligible to the highest offices, more directly participates in public affairs, 
and may give a more sensible bias to them, than those hereditary princes 
whose instruction is an object of national solicitude. 

Were there, then, no other considerations to which to refer, than the 
general extension of the elective franchise, and the preservation, in their 
purity, of those political institutions of which we, with so much justice, 
boast, the universal education of the people would have irresistible 
claims on the attention of our legislators. 

But there are other motives, of a public nature, which lead to the 
same results. The association into civil society was formed for the 
purpose of mutual protection against violence, and for the preservation 
of the fruits of our industry. Constituted as man is, crimes and offences 
are always likely to exist in large communities, and the calendars of 
our courts show, that even sovereign princes, of whom the American 
population is composed, are sometimes engaged in transactions render- 
ing requisite the application of the penal code. That instruction in 
reading and writing will, inevery instance, keep an individual from the 
penitentiary, we will not undertake to assert; nor are we ignorant that 
the mere possession of this knowledge, when moral discipline is want- 
ing, has caused the very evils which it is one of the objects of education 
to avert. It has, indeed, been officially stated, in a French document, 
that the maximum of crime is to be found in those departments in which 
the number of persons who had been taught to read was the greatest, 
and the minimum, where that number was the least. But besides that, 
a classification which would put the same category a La Place and La 
Grange with the peasant, who had merely acquired the power of me- 
chanically combining words, signifies but little; it would be absurd to 
make an exception the foundation of a rule. The English returns, so 
far as they can be procured, show that not one-third of those who are 
capitally convicted are able to read, and the proportion of those who 
can write is still smaller. How many of the remainder have enjoyed 
that degree of moral culture, of which no free citizen of a republic 
should be destitute, it would be difficult to conjecture.* 

It is demonstrable as a general principle, deduced from the known 
tendencies of our nature, that individuals who are enlightened, rise 
superior to the low and grovelling vices; and though instances may be 
adduced of talents perverted to unhallowed purposes, yet the standard 
of morals is infinitely higher among an educated and intelligent people, 
than in an ignorant and uninstructed community. To argue from the 
use to the abuse of education, is a species of sophistry which, if gene- 


* It appears, from a recent return, that out of six hundred and seventy persons in the 
Auburn prison, one hundred and eighty-eight were wholly without instruction; two 
hundred and seventy-seven had received very little more education, two hundred and 
four a common school, eight an academical, and only three a collegiate education. Of 
the Connecticut prison, no one, who has received a collegiate or classical education, 
has ever been an inmate. 
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rally adopted, would lead to the destruction of every thing that man 
deems desirable. Our holy religion has given rise to some even of the 
most bloody wars that have ever desolated the earth; and yet, assuredly, 
the perversion of our Saviour’s doctrines could never be used as an 
argument against the truth of Christianity. 

It is not only on account of its effects in the prevention of crime, that 
education is deserving of the notice of the legislator. The subject of 
pauperism has, within a few years, undergone the most thorough inves- 
tigation. The system which a mistaken humanity introduced into Eng- 
land, and which is the basis of our regulations, has been shown to be 
productive of the very evils which it is intended to prevent. No remedy 
worthy of consideration has been suggested, which is not founded on 
the elevation of the moral standard. In a refined and civilized nation, 
there are a thousand comforts and conveniences, which we would in 
vain look for among barbarians; and in proportion as the conventional 
necessaries of life are made to exceed what is required for mere animal 
existence, is the danger from physical suffering, and of resort to elee- 
mosynary aid, diminished. 

Nor is it to one sex alone tliat our remarks apply. Woman, as an 
immortal, intelligent being, is equally with man, for her own sake, an 
object of high moral culture; and though it would be foreign to that 
delicacy, which gives to her half her charms, that she should mingle 
in political turmoil, or in the avocations of active life ; yet no one is 
ignorant how much the character of the citizen is dependant on the 
intelligence of the wife and mother. Few of us, who look back to the 
days of our childhood, can fail to be convinced, that by the impressions 
then implanted, most frequently by the lessons of the mother, was the 
q course of our future life, in a great degree, decided. 
+a The paramount importance of education being established, (and by 
education we do not mean the mere power to make or decipher the 
} letters of the alphabet, but, as must be apparent from what has pre- 
ceded, such instruction, moral and intellectual, and even physical, as 
| may tend to form the man and the citizen,) the question arises as to the 
a mode of effecting the desired end; and, primarily, is it a matter which 
oa can be subjected to the dictation of government ? 

To dispense as much as possible with the interference with the state, 
to allow every man to manage his affairs for himself, is a fundamental 


7 7 principle of political economy ; in the correctness of which, there is an 
a 4 increasing disposition, on the part of all enlightened men, to acquiesce. 
oo . But the mere act of entering into the social state, is evidence that the 

' rule has its limits; and while we earnestly protest against any legisla- 


tive direction of the industry of the country, or any restrictions on the 
application of capital, we may find in the guardianship, which the 
present generation may well exercise, over those to whom, (whatever 
may be the progress in sound learning,) the sovereign sway in this 
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extensive empire must hereafter be confided, as well as in the less ele. 
vated, though not less forcible considerations, to which allusion has been 
made—to wit, the prevention of crime and mendicity—ample reasons 
for making the education of the people a subject of public concern. 
Viewed in a political light, education is imparted, not for the sake of 
the recipients, but of the state of which they are members. 

Again—In other respects, the interference in the education of the 
young may be distinguished from those cases of restraint on individual 
liberty, which political economy condemns. The question of receiving 
or declining instruction, is not one in which the persons directly inte- 
rested can usually be called on to decide for themselves. If a boon is 
offered to an adult, and he rejects it, the loss is his own ; and though 
individual cases of folly may occur, we may confidently rely on that 
spirit of self-interest, which is implanted in the human breast, and which 
ever induces man to seek his own advancement. All elementary know- 
ledge, on the other hand, is communicated, and can only be advantage- 
ously communicated, at that period of life when it is the parent, or other 
relation, who decides on the intellectual wants of the youthful citizen. 
Should then the state not interfere, and the parent neglect his duty, the 
future electors of this country, those on whose judgment depends the 
destinies of this mighty empire, might be brought up, without the know- 
ledge required by their stations, to which all Americans are born. We 
learn from history, that the Grecian states conceived that there was no 
better means of perpetuating their dominion over a conquered city than 
to prohibit the education of children. We have been in the habit of 
regarding the South Americans, as very much our inferiors in the scale 
of nations, and yet, in the Colombian constitution of 1821, there was a 
provision, making reading and writing an essential prerequisite to the 
exercise of the lowest electoral rights. 

Should it be conceded that it is the right and obligation of govern. 
ment, to take care that the rising generation should be instructed in 
their duty as men and citizens, it may yet be a question whether the 
means of such instruction should be provided, according to the discre- 
tion of the parents, or by the public authority. Except by a few 
visionary theorists, the idea of bringing up all the children as the wards 
of the state, to withdraw from them, at a tender age, the parental au- 
thority, and to educate the youth as those of Sparta were, with refer- 
ence simply to their duties as citizens, has never been broached in 
modern times. The general instruction, which with us, under the most 
favorable circumstances, can be imparted by the state, would not dis- 
pense with the claims on the parents, to provide for their physical wants, 
during the period that their minds are receiving moral and intellectual 
culture. It may, however, with propriety be asked, why, if the law 
compels parents to furnish food and raiment to their children, it should 
not likewise oblige them to supply that knowledge, which may here- 
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after enable them to dispense with further aid, in gaining the means 
of a livelihood, and fulfilling their various social and political duties? 
Might not the state say, for the reasons heretofore sufficiently discussed, 
we deem it necessary that all the children should possess a certain de- 
gree of elementary knowledge, and impose upon parents the. obligation, 
under adequate penalties, of seeing that it was imparted. That the 
legislature would be justified in establishing such a regulation, there can 
be no doubt; and there is as little question that, according to every 
principle of equity, the same considerations, which oblige a parent to 
provide for his children’s physical wants, instead of their being thrown 
on the community at large, would sustain such enactments. There is no 
7. more reason that the man, who has no children, or who provides at his 
Le I own expense, for the instruction of his children, should be taxed to supply 
ti i} teachers for those of others, who are capable, either from their previous 
i accumulations, or from the fruits of their daily industry, to pay for their 
tuition, than that he should be called on to supply his neighbor gratui- 
a th tously, with an equipage, or a splendid mansion. Could the law estab- 
af lish a minimum of instruction, embracing all that it is requisite for citi- 
ie fe zens to know, and which every parent should, under adequate sanc- 
: yi tions, be compelled to provide for his children, (leaving the case of pau- 
A. a pers to be regulated on the special grounds applicable to them) it would 
| Jae accomplish all that it is desirable for legislation to attempt. The de- 
oP mand for teachers, and the compensation which an untrammelled com- 
petition would create, would, without fail, furnish a supply, and of a 
character, such as the present scanty legal provision will never com- 
mand. But with the feelings prevalent among us, it would be imprac- 
ticable, even for the furtherance of the greatest of all public objects, 
: to introduce that domestic scrutiny, which this suggestion would require. 
; No legislature with us, even where the state supplies gratuitous instruc- 
* tion, has ever yet undertaken to punish in the parent, the neglect of the 
proffered advantages; and yet, this has long been the course pursued 
. in various parts of Europe. 

' By a Scotch statute, as old as the year 1494, a penalty of £20 was 
imposed on such of the barons and substantial freeholders, as neglected 
Bil to give their children the means of instruction prescribed by law. We 
iq presume, however, few of our countrymen would brook those enact- 

i ; ments, which we find in the Prussian code, and which are deduced from 
t the regulations of several of the provinces, of at least as early a date 
as the close of the seventeenth century. 
: “ Parents or guardians,” says the Prussian code, “ are bound to send 
their children, or wards, to the public schools, or to provide in some 
‘4 other manner that they receive a competent education. 
BW Parents and masters who do not send their children, or those in- 
e trusted to their care, to a public school, must point out to the municipal 
authorities, or school-committee, whenever they are required, what 
means they provide for the education of such children. 
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If parents and masters neglect sending their children punctually to 
school, the clergyman must first explain to them the heavy responsi- 
bility which rests upon them; after that, the school-committee must 
summon them to appear before it, and address severe remonstrances to 
them. No excuse whatever shall be deemed valid, (exclusive of the 
proof that the education of the child is otherwise provided for) except 
certificates of illness, signed by the medical man or clergyman; the 
absence of the parents and masters, which had occasioned that of the 
children ; or lastly, the want of the necessary clothing, funds for pro- 
viding which, had not been forthcoming. 

If these remonstrances are not sufficient, coercive measures are then 
to be resorted to, against the parents, guardians, or masters. The 
children are to be taken to school by an officer of the police, or the 
parents are to be sentenced to graduated punishment or fines ; and in 
case they are unable to pay, to imprisonment, or labor for the benefit 
of the parish. 

The parents, who shall have incurred such sentences, may, on the 
request of the school-committees, and as an augmentation of punish- 
ment, be deprived of all participation in the public funds for the relief 
of the poor. 

They can have no share of any public relief, so long as they per- 
sist in not fulfilling the duties of Christians and conscientious parents 
towards their children. 

They shall be equally incapable of taking any part in the adminis- 
tration of the parish, or of holding any office connected with the church 
or the school. 

If all these punishments are found ineffectual, a guardian shall be 
appointed, specially to watch over the education of the children.” 


In Saxony, the superintendent of each village school takes an account 
of the children every three months; if they are not sent to school, the 
parents are reprimanded ; and if that is disregarded, they are committed 
to prison. In Saxe Weimar, every parent is compelled to send his 
child to school, or prove that he receives adequate instruction. And 
these rules are general throughout Germany. 

The law of Solon, by which no Athenian was bound to take care of 
his parents in old age, when they had neglected to give him in youth 
the instruction requisite to enable him to obtain a livelihood, has often 
been alluded to, in connection with this part of our subject. Such a 
regulation, however, would, according to our modern system of pau- 
perism, only transfer from the child to the state, that burden which, 
under any circumstances, seems appropriately to attach to the claims 
of intimate consanguinity. 

It not being practicable to effect the general education of the people 
with us, by coercive measures or penalties, the end in view can only 
be accomplished, by enlightening the minds of parents as to the neces- 
sity of instructing their children, and furnishing them with the means 
for doing so. 

That the permanency of republican institutions in their purity, rests 
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essentially on the general intelligence of the people, is a proposition 
to which all are willing to give a theoretical assent. When we, how- 
ever, come to inquire, what is the state of knowledge among those to 
whom, from their position, either social or political, we are to look as 
the standards by which the mass of men are to compare their own ac- 
quisitions, we find little scope for self-gratulation. When we enter, 
also, on a more humble field of investigation, and examine the extent 
of instruction, imparted in those common schools, in which forty-nine 
fiftieths of our population receive the only literary education that they 
ever enjoy, the result is in no wise more satisfactory. 

It is true that our annual reports announce to the world, that we have 
more children acquiring the elements of learning than any other people 
in the universe. But what comparison does the instruction imparted to 
the six hundred thousand boys and girls in the common schools of our 
state, extending, according to the superintendent, merely to the study 
of English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and reading such books 
as the English Reader, and the Columbian Orator,—and from which 
standard the public schools of this city, and other towns having peculiar 
regulations, do not materially vary,—bear to the education universally 
afforded, and which, under the severest penalties, every parent is com- 
pelled to allow his child to receive, in Prussia, and most of the other . 
states of Germany? We are informed in the work which is the basis 
of this article, that, in that absolute monarchy specially alluded to, the 
ae government provides that instruction shall be universally given in reli- 
mi i gion, as a means of forming the morals of the children, according to the 

4 positive truths of Christianity, in the language of the country, and other 
" | modern languages ; in the elements of physical science, so far as they 
Va may be necessary to elucidate the most remarkable phenomena of 
Bm i nature; in geography and general history; and that special attention is 
given to the study of the history, constitution, and laws of Prussia. 
Nor even in these schools, which, it will be recollected, correspond to 
} the common schools of our country, is classical learning, from any per- 
a version of utilitarian notions, wholly omitted. To the peasant, to the 
practical mechanic, as well as to the rich proprietor, and professed 
savant, is the key furnished, by which to open the storehouses of an- 


as well as in other respects, it only accords with the system of the Ger- 
man state,—Latin is taught to all the children, within certain limits, as 
a means of exercising their faculties, and their judgment, whether they 
ee be, or be not, to enter the higher schools. In viewing the extent to 
ae which public instruction is carried in those countries, it must be con- 

“Wa fessed that, not only are we lamentably deficient in the character of 

| our common schools, but our higher seminaries, dignified as they are 
by the appellation of colleges and universities, bear no appropriate 


cient lore. 
tp. aM By one of the fundamental articles of the Prussian code,—and in this, 
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relation to the wealth and physical resources of our country. Nor do 
the numbers—not exceeding five or six thousand, out of a population 
of fourteen millions—who are candidates even for the advantages which 
they have to offer, evince any marked disposition, in the rising genera- 
tion, for high intellectual improvement. 

The system of Prussia has recently occupied the attention of the most 
enlightened men of Europe. On the recommendation of Mr. Cousin, 
(whose name carries authority with it on every matter connected with 
the diffusion of knowledge,) it has been made the basis of a law for 
national education in France, which promises to effect among the popu- 
lation of that mighty empire a moral revolution, infinitely more important 
than any which has been engendered by the political changes of the last 
half century. Before leaving what, by a happy allusion to the analogy 
between the cultivation of the soil and the education of children, Lord 
Bacon termed the Georgics of the mind, we would beg to recommend 
to the notice of all, who feel an interest, either as Christians, or as 
patriots, in the moral and intellectual condition of those, who are to 
succeed us in the occupation of this favored land, Mr. Cousin’s Report 
on the Prussian System of Instruction. It has been made accessible to 
English readers by an admirable translation by Mrs. Austin, who is 
favorably known to our readers, from the pleasure which she gave us, 
a few years ago, by rendering into her own tongue the entertaining tour 
in England of the German prince, Puckler Muskau. 

Though, from the difference of instructions, especially as regards the 
power exercised by the state over ministers of religion, many of the 
regulations must be inapplicable in the United States, yet the most im- 
portant practical hints may be derived by legislators, and those intrusted 
with the instruction of youth, from its perusal ; and it can scarcely fail 
to benefit us all, by lowering somewhat our national vanity, and enabling 
us to compare the general standard of intelligence among the subjects 
of an absolute king, with the amount of knowledge deemed adequate 
for the citizens of a republic, many of whom, through our national and 
state assemblies, participate directly in legislation, and all of whom are 
periodically called on to decide, by means of the ballot-box, on the 
greatest political questions. 

But, though it may not be in our power to propose, or cause to be 
effected, such measures of legislation as will increase the utility of our 
common schools, by establishing for those who enter on the profession 
of teachers, a compensation equal to what the same talents and learning 
command in other pursuits; or, though we may not at once be able to 
exercise such influence on public opinion, as to induce those young men 
whom absolute necessity does not prematurely impel to active business, 
to pass a few years in those academic groves, in which they may im- 
bibe that taste in literature, and that elementary instruction, which may 
be the pleasure and the solace of their future lives, yet we may do 
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something to advance the intellectual character of our countrymen. 
If we cannot visit the lyceum of antiquity, if we cannot wander with 
Aristotle himself on the banks of the Illissus, there is no reason that we 
should reject the lessons of more humble votaries of science. 


THE HURRICANE. 


Far in the southern clime, a gallant ship 

Lay sleeping on the ocean, whose calm blue 
Mirror’d the sea-bird that, with graceful dip, 
Dimpled the wave, and shining circlets drew 
That multiplied its image—then anew 

Poising its wings sped on. Not so that barque— 
No ripple broke the shadow which she threw ; 
And there she lay, majestic, still, and dark, 

A beautiful, unmanageable, ark. 


But suddenly from ocean’s verge arose, 

Like some dark fiend, a black and rugged cloud— 
Such as the anxious mariner well knows, 

Bodes him no good—upward its course it plough’d, 
And opening, spread like a gigantic shroud 

O’er half the face of Heaw’n—red lightning rush’d 
Forth from its womb—in volleys sharp and loud q 
The thunder rang, and down the thick rain gush’d | 
In mightier torrents, when its peals were hush’d. 


Anon, Heav’n’s founts were sealed, and from the west 
A sharp, salt mist, was o’er the waters thrown ; 
Behind it came the wind, tearing the crest 

From every billow as it thunder’d on, 

And with resistless pressure bearing down 

The mountain waves into a level mass 

Of hissing foam.—T hat vessel’s masts were mown 
From her firm decks like stems of wither’d grass, 

And her strong bulwarks crack’d like shiver’d glass. 


The hurricane was dead; the azure Heav’n 

Peep’d through the parted gloom, as if revoking 

The fiat of destruction—clouds were driv’n 

In fragments o’er the sky, for God had spoken 

Peace to the storm. Hus covenanted token— 

That glowing scabbard where he sheath’d the sword 

Of the primeval tempest—on the broken “ 
Vapors refracted, did again record 

The bless’d fulfilment of his sacred word. 


Old ocean smil’d in beauty, and once more 

In its calm wave the snowy seamew lav’d. 
But the stout ship, that late its bosom bore, 
Lay in its cold and rayless depths incav’d ; 
The hardy crew that oft the foe had brav’d, 
And ne’er their country’s flag or honor stain’d, 
Died—when nor cannon roar’d, nor banner wav'd ; 
Died—when no leaf of glory’s wreath they gain’d— 

And not one vestige of their doom remain’d. J.B. 
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THE FORTUNES OF THE MAID OF ARC. 


THE EVIDENCE. 


Reignier.—F air maid, is’t thou wilt do these wondrous feats? 
Pucelle.—Reignier, is’t thou that thinkest to beguile me ? 
Where is the Dauphin ?—Come, come from behind ; 
I know thee we!l, though never seen before. 
Be not amazed, there’s nothing hid from me! 


Kine Henry VI. 


THE sun was some three hours high, on a bright September morning, 
when the rich meadows, lying to the south-west of the Loire, were dis- 
turbed by the merry shout of the falconers, and the yelping cry of their 
busy spaniels. No tract of country could possibly have been found 
more suitable to the princely sport, designated in the quaint language 
of the day as the mystery of rivers, than the broad verdant plains, 
through which that noble stream rolls on its downward course from the 
antiquated spires of Blois, even to the Western Ocean. ‘The smooth 
velvet turf, free from the slightest obstacle of fence or barrier, was as 
perfectly adapted to the reckless gallop of the sportsman—who, with 
eyes turned heavenward, intently gazing on the towering flight of his 
gallant falcon, must dash onward free of rein and fearless of heart, at 
desperate risk to life and limb—as were the rushy margins of the broad 
river and its hundred tributaries to the food and sport of the aquatic 
birds, that afford to him his keenest pleasure. The party, which had 
sallied forth, as it would seem, on this delicious morning, from the 
neighboring walls of Chinon, consisted of five mounted cavaliers, with a 
dozen grooms and servitors on foot, some bearing frames on which to 
cast the falcons; others with lures, and hunting-poles to beat the thickets, 
and not a few with dogs of almost every denomination, straining and 
panting in the slips. The falconers—all gallantly mounted, and all 
bestriding their fiery horses, now chafed into unusual ardor by the 
excitement of the sport, with that peculiar ease and mastery, which was 
then indicative in a high degree of noble birth and knightly bearing— 
would have appeared to a careless observer, to be equals in rank and 
station. But on a closer scrutiny it must have been perceived, that, 
although arrayed for his rural occupation in the simple garments of a 
sportsman, one of the party was of no small dignity, perhaps of no small 
power. This was a youth, whose age could not have exceeded the 
twentieth summer, tall of his years, well-formed, and even elegant in 


his proportions. His black velvet tocqgue, with its single heron plume, 
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set jauntily on the side of a well-shaped head, suffered his long light 
hair to float over his shoulders in loose curls, while it threw no shadow 
over his bold, and speaking features; an eye, darker than was warranted 
by the color of his hair, with brows, of the same shade, straight and 
decided, lent an expression of sternness to his lineaments, which was 
belied by the sweet and winning smile that would light them up at in- 
tervals, as an April sunbeam will gleam upon the edges, and clear away 
the gloom, of an equinoctial storm-cloud ; his nose was prominent, and 
slightly aquiline ; his upper lip shadowed by a small mustache, and his 
chin, contrary to the custom of the age, closely shaven, and betokening, 
in its square and clearly-cut outlines, resolution and manliness of purpose. 
Altogether, it was a countenance which women would adore, and men 
might reverence ; there was a mixture of voluptuousness and hardihood, 
Bi of gentleness and dignity, such as unite but rarely in the features of a 
a a single individual, and which, as certainly as they do so mingle, betoken 
the existence of no common character. His garb was a close tunic, or 
jerkin, of forest green furred deeply at the cape with minever, tight 
hose of snow-white chamois leather, with falling buskins of russet, and 
is long spurs of solid gold. On his right hand, covered by the peculiarly 
| formed hawking glove, sat a Norway falcon of the choicest breed, un- 
eee hooded and ready, as its clear wild eye announced, for instant flight ; - 
a while, by the slightest motion of his left, he turned and wound the beau- | 
; tiful animal he rode, with an ease that almost savored of the magic. As 
widely different in appearance from this gay youth, as was his heavy 
coal-black charger from the slight Arab of his comrade, was the knight 
who rode at his right hand, and from whose tones and demeanor, even 
more than from his words, the station of the other might be conjectured. 
His stern, and hard-favored countenance, scorched to almost negro 
blackness from exposure to the vicissitudes of climate—his harsh black 
hair, clipped short upon his swart brow—his strong features, and fore- 
head, almost rendered callous by the pressure of his cervei/liere—and yet 
more than these, his deep chest, thin flanks, limbs of gigantic muscle, and 
bony hands, from which the veins and sinews projected like a network 
of cords, proved him to be a man more used to camps than courts, and, 
unless appearances were more than commonly deceitful, a tried and 
powerful warrior. ‘The dress of this dark soldier was, like the person - 
of the wearer, fitted for action rather than for show. A frock of buff- 
leather, such as was worn beneath the complete panoply of knighthood, 
and stained in many places by rust, with the rim of a jazeran, or light 
shirt of chain mail, peeping above the collar, high boots of heavy 
ae leather, and a bonnet of scarlet cloth, with a long drooping plume, worn 
a. without the slightest decoration, completed his personal attire ;—but on 
it one side of his saddlebow hung a bacinet, or open helmet, of highly- 
| polished steel without crest or burgonet of any kind, while from the 
other was slung in its leathern case a heavy double-headed battleaxe. 
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“ By heaven, Dunois,” cried the younger cavalier, in tones that rung 
like tempered steel, “ by heaven, but the free morning air of our ded/e 
France smells fragrantly, after the musty vapors of yon dull garrison, 
in which we have been pent so long. And thou, old croaker, wouldst 
have cooped us up yet longer in its dungeon walls with thy perpetual 
caution. Confess thyself in fault, my paladin; here are we within 
some five leagues of the outpost of those dogged islanders, whom God 
confound, and not a sound or sight of peril hath disturbed our sport !— 
By the head of Charlemagne, | have a mind to beat up their quarters 
this blithe morning. How say you, cousin mine, shall we five cava- 
liers ride on and break a lance in sport with these knights of England?” 

“‘ May heaven forefend,” replied the renowned warrior, to whom he 
spoke, in a voice so deep and sonorous that it was almost startling, when 
compared with the appearance of the speaker, “ may heaven forefend your 
majesty should be put to such necessity ; but little would your hunting- 
sword, or, for that matter, my good battleaxe, avail against the espal- 
drons and lances of Bedford’s chivalry. And, now your majesty has 
given me permission, I do beseech you turn your bridle rein; there is 
frank courtesy among the prickers of yon island host, and by my faith 
if we fall in with one of their videttes, it may go hard with us to scape 
a lodging in their tower of London. Methinks, since Azincour, there 
have been princes of the blood enow within those fatal walls, that your 
majesty should not seek to share their dwelling, unless, téfe dieu, it 
please you to prove the politesse of their sixth Henry. Methinks he 
scarce will change your highness’ platter, and wait your bidding on his 
knee, as did the Black Prince at Poictiers that of your grandsire John. 

!—By mine honor, but they come !—lo there !—yon cloud of 
dust, and yon dense plump of spears beneath a knightly banner !—Ride 
for your life, my liege—spare not to spoil your horseflesh—ride for your 
liberty and life!—I go to check their progress—Reignier, attend the 
king—and ye, Vendéme and Bourcicaut, tarry with me!” 

‘“* Not so, fair cousin of Dunois’”—replied the noble boy, as calmly 
as though he were declining an invitation to a banquet—* Not so! 
Most base it were and craven, that 1, who by my waywardness have 
brought ye into this great peril, that I[—Charles of France—should 
purchase a rascal freedom by the blood of my best counsellor, and 
bravest knight. We will fight, or flee together—which shall it be—say, 
Bourcicaut—spurs or the sword?—Ha! Reignier, Venddme, speak!” 

But, while he was yet speaking, Dunois had changed his bonnet for 
the trusty casque, loosed his cross-handled sword in its scabbard, and 
grasped his axe. He listened with a grim smile to the young monarch’s 
answer, and, dropping the heavy weapon into the hollow of his bridle- 
arm, flung out his right hand impatiently towards the other courtiers— 
‘This is no time for boys’ play.—France will be lost, an’ we stand 
parleying thus—yon spears are within a brief mile of us now—seize on 
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his highness’ rein, De Bourcicaut—away with him—no time for cour- 
tesy—force him from the field, brave sirs, and he will pardon the dis- 
courtesy in guerdon of his safety !” 

It was, perhaps, a task of greater enterprise and daring, to those high 
spirits, to lay hands upon the person of their sovereign, than it would 
have been to rush, in their garments of peace, against the levelled lances 
of the English skirmishers—undoubtedly it was a deed which manifested 
in a higher degree their resolution and devoted attachment. In an 
instant it was done—Bourcicaut and Vendéme seized his reins on either 
hand, and, Reignier striking the monarch’s Arab sharply with his riding- 
rod, all three dashed off at a pace scarcely inferior to that of the swal- 
lows, a few of which lingered in the mild climate beside those gentle 
waters. “ After them Reignier”—cried the delighted Dunois—“ after 
them! I can find play for these dogs, for an hour, with my single 
arm, and ere then, if ye spur sharply, ye can bring me succor ; and 
hark thee—by yon clump of elms—there on the river’s edge—I marked, 
as we rode by, a boat at moorings—put but the Loire between us, and 
ye are in safety! Farewell! Away !” 

And without another word, actuated by the same noble spirit, the two 
gallants parted—the one, as he believed, to rush on certain death ; the 
other, harder to him than death, to leave a tried and valued comrade 
to cope, single handed, with a host. But duty—aye, and more than 
duty—imperious honor called, and they obeyed!—the one in all the 
triumphant joy of confidence and valor, for in those iron days there was 
no consummation so devoutly to be prayed for, as a death under shield, 
and in a rightful cause; the other, downcast and sorrowful, but still 
determined. 

Resolutely, almost fiercely, had the young king struggled at the first, 
charging his attendants by their faith, their allegiance, and their honor, 
to desist; nay, he had unsheathed his hunting-sword, and threatened 
those devoted men with death. “ We can die”—was the brief but reve- 
rential answer—“ we can die, if so your royal highness will it—but we 
shall die in our duty!” Further opposition was vain, and when they 
had ridden, perhaps, a mile, his better judgment mastered his impetu- 
osity, and he pledged his kingly word, his knightly honor, to accompany 
their flight. Often, however, did they pause, often did they turn the 
head to mark the fortune of their bold defender. For a while they saw 
him, galloping steadily forward, his helmet flashing to the sunshine, and 
the outlines of his unblenching form, drawn in gigantic relief against the 
low horizon, plunging toward the band, that still advanced to meet him, 
as confidently, though he rode alone against a score of lances, as though 
he had been the leader of a host. ‘They saw him for the last time, as 
they paused to breathe their horses on the summit of a gentle slope, they 
passed the brow, and he was lost to their lingering eyes. The clump 
of elms was reached, the barge unmoored, the horses embarked—hands 
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used to the lance and buckler, grasped oar and boat-hook, but no 
prayers, no violence, could induce the noble Charles to enter. ‘ Never 
—by the soul of my fathers—never! Thus far have I yielded to your 
will—but now am I resolved. Here will I tarry till Dunois return, or 
till my foes have passed yon knoll. If he have fallen, then ’twill be 
time, and time enough, to flee; if he be yet alive, as, by the Virgin’s 
grace, I trust he may, we yet will rescue him.” His words bore too 
much of weight and reason to be denied; but, had they been wild as 
the autumnal winds, denial had been fruitless. With eyes on the alert, 
and ears eagerly drinking in the smallest and most distant sounds, that 
little group awaited the tidings of victory, or of death. Long and keenly 
did they listen—but no charging shout, no clash of steel, no shivering 
of lances, came on the light air, that waved the foliage round them. 

“ Mere DE Drev!”—shouted the king, after a pause of deeper and 
more thrilling attention; “ it is the tramp of Dunois’ Olivier—I could 
swear to his long gallop from a thousand 1” 

“Not so! not so—that is no single horse-tramp—it is the foe! the 
foe !—to the boat, my liege, to the boat pour ’amour des cieux !” 

“Thy fear for us, and not thy reason speaks, brave Bourcicaut—see 
’tis the man himself! Hail—all hail—my gallant Dunois !—How did’st 
thou ’scape the dogs of England—quick, quick—on board! we will delay 
no longer !” 

“‘ Pour le coup, beau sire,—we are in safety,” replied the knight. 
‘Tis old Baudricourt from Vaucouleurs, come with a score of lances, 
and a prophetess, Heaven save the mark, to raise the siege of Orleans,” 
—and he laughed scornfully. 

“A prophetess—Ha! Dunois! Is she fair?—and young, Dunois? A 
maiden, or a grandam ?—speak man—hast lost thy tongue? By all the 
saints in Heaven, but we will see this prophetess !” 

‘*‘ Her favor, I marked not, my liege—nor recked, in good sooth, of 
it!—The constable of France has other things to look to besides the 
beauty of young dames.—But she doth speak of visions—doth aver that 
she can name your grace amongst a thousand—doth demand a sword, 
an antique sword, concealed beneath the altar-stone of St. Catherine de 
Fierbois—doth boast that she will raise the siege of Orleans, and crown 
your highness with the diadem of Clovis, in the high church of Rheims, 
Old Baudricourt doth vouch most strongly for her inspiration.—Rank 
mummery, I trow—rank mummery !” 

‘“‘ By heaven! but we would see more of this” —replied the prince, not 
wholly untinctured by the superstition of the age. ‘* Where loiters 
this fair prophetess?—Lead on Dunois! Lead on our martial Mercury !” 

“Nay, but—my liege,” interrupted the blunt warrior, “ if that you 
deem it worth the while to speak with this same juggler, what if you 
don the garb and mount the horse of Bourcicaut—or, better yet, do on 
the liveries of Hugonet, he is about your grace’s years, and not ill. 
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favored—let him mount your gay Arabian, and play king for the nonce ! 
A hundred marks of gold she greets him as the sovereign !”” 

“ Well thought of, by mine honor—it shall be so. Here Hugonet, 
thy livery cloak, and boots—soh !—now thine hunting-pole, aye, and 
the leash of spaniels.—I had forgot the bonnet, and the lures! Me- 
thinks if English Henry win our father’s throne, that we can earn our 
bread, indifferent well, as varlet to this island lord of France! Now, boy, 
don thou my hunting jerkin, and my russet buskins—Thou’st buckled 
on the golden spurs betimes—’tis a good omen, Hugonet; who knows 
but one day thou shalt win them!—My tocque and feather—faith but 
thou showest a gallant gentleman—and here, take Bright-eye, and my 
hawking-glove. Buckle this diamond bauble round thy collar, and 
thou art, every inch, a king. Soh! Brave Gazelle—stand—stand, good 
horse, and bear thine honors meekly”—and doffing his felt bonnet 
sportively, the monarch held the stirrup for his serving man. ‘ On— 
on, Dunois, we fain would try the truth of this your prophetess !—Lead 
on!” 

‘It needs not—here they come”—cried Dunois. ‘ Unbonnet your- 
selves, gentlemen—unbonnet all, save Hugonet—I go to warn old Bau- 
dricourt !” and in an instant he dashed forward to the advancing party. 

It was a subject for a painter that brief interview. The pretended 
king, bearing himself worthily of his part, sat a little in advance of the 
nobles, on the finely-formed Arabian; while close beside his stirrup 
stood the true prince, in rude garb and clownish attitude, now playing 
with the dogs, now gazing with feigned indifference, but real anxiety, at 
the approaching group. On the other hand, were the old governor of 
Vaucouleurs bending his mailed form over his saddle-bow in feigned re- 
spect, the stately knights behind him, motionless as statues of solid steel, 
save that the pennons of their long lances fluttered freely in the breeze, 
and the prophet maiden, her dark locks floating on the air, her bosom 
panting, as it were, and laboring with the spirit that worked within, her 
wild eye flashing with the speed and brilliancy of lightning over every 
person of the party. 

“Come forth”—she said at length—* Come forth thou Royal Eagle!” 
—She spoke, not with the bashful rusticity of a peasant maid, but with 
a high and free demeanor that might have beseemed the heiress to a 
line of sovereigns, waving her hand towards the disguised prince with 
an eager and inquiring gesture—* Come forth thou noble bird—nor let 
the base and carrion vulture put on thy semblance! Monarch of France 
—lI bid thee hail. I, Joan, the Maid of Arc.—Even as thou throwest 
by those servile trappings, even as thou doest on thy proper garb, so, 
by the grace of him who sent me, so shalt thou dash aside the proud 
invaders, so don the crown, and mount the throne, of glory !”"— 

“* Maiden—I hail the omen—I accept the messenger—I bless the God 
who sent thee!”—critd the enthusiastic youth, tossing aside his disguise, 
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and springing forward in his own noble and natural bearing. Aston- 
ment was painted on the lineaments of all—and even the sneer that sat 
upon the lip of the dark constable, relaxed into a smile. 

“Tis strange’”—he muttered—*“ passing strange !—and yet”— 

“ Yet what—proud noble 7—I tell thee I will move the world, but 
men shall know me for the holy thing I am, and speed me to the duties 
for which I am ordained. —Knowing of myself nothing, yet do I know 
all things. I know that thou, Dunois, that thou didst counsel this dis- 
guise ; as if a web of mortal texture could cheat the eyes, that see with 
the pervading vision of the All-seeing. I know that three nights since— 
even at the hour when first the power and the sign were sent to me— 
thou, Charles of France, didst sit and gaze from the dark battlements 
of Chinon, over the mournful murmurings of the Loire ; I know that 
thou didst raise thy voice, the voice of thy inmost soul, to the Lord— 
Even to the Lord of hosts—beseeching him to nerve thine arm, and save 
thy people—and lo, ne hath sent me !—I know, that, ere an hour had 
passed away, the prayer and the mournful river were alike forgotten 
in the dream of luxury and dalliance ; that the ardent aspirations of thy 
spirit were forgotten, as thy heart beat fast and hot to the responsive 
heart of that young beauty—I know that the dark and quiet heavens, 
which heard and registered thy vow, were banished from thy memory 
by the brighter heavens that smiled upon thee from the eyes” — 

“Enough! enough!”—shouted the king, fearful perhaps lest she 
should disclose more of her knowledge, whether it were indeed super- 
natural or merely the result of intelligence and shrewd deceit—* Were 
I as incredulous as the Apostle of old—may he vouchsafe us his most 
holy aid—I were convinced! 'To Horse—to Horse! we will to Poic- 
tiers to our Parliament—they shall acknowledge thee, and thou shalt 
lead our hosts to glory! Follow us to Poictiers !”’ 

“ Not so—Sir king—not so! Mine is a heavenly mission—thine but 
an earthly bidding. I go to the chapel of St. Catherine de Fierbois— 
for I must travel in the road of Him who sent me. Beneath the altar- 
stone there lies a sword—an ancient sword—the weapon of St. Denys 
—and by this sign shalt thou know it. On its pommel there is a sculf 
of gold, and for its guard five fleurs de lis of the same precious metal. 
—Five hundred years hath it lain in that damp grave, but rust may not 
darken—nor the cold dews of the charnel-house consume that, which 
the Lord did consecrate. —With that sword must I go forth to battle— 
with that sword must I drive back the foes of France like howling 
wolves—with that sword must I redeem the diadem of Clovis, to place 
it on thine anointed brows, even in the high church of Rheims!  Fol- 
low, nobles and knights, follow me rather, to the chapel of Fierbois !”’ 

And they rode on to that ancient shrine—and mass was said by the 
Prior, and anthems chanted by the assembled monks ; but neither monk 
nor Prior knew, nor ere had heard, of that mysterious sword. And 
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the altar-stone was moved from its deep foundations, and the bones of 
the dead were moved, and there, in the dark mould of the grave, 
found they the sword of St. Denys—with the scull of gold on the pom- 
mel, and the fleurs de lis on the guard, and the blue steel bright and 
burnished, as though it had been forged but yesterday—and the maiden 
girded it by her side—and cried out in a high and clear tone—‘ By 
this sign shall ye know me that | am sent—for is it not written in His 
holy book—‘ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy 
glory and thy majesty. And in thy majesty ride prosperously, because 
of truth, and meekness, and righteousness, and thy right hand shall 
teach terrible things.’ ” H. 


A DIPLOMATIC DINNER AT PERA. 


We lay before our readers the following lively and graphic descrip- 
tion of a diplomatic dinner, given in a letter from an American gentle- 
man, long a resident at Constantinople, to a friend in this city, partly 
for the purpose of amusing, and partly of instructing them in the vast 
importance of etiquette among persons of great consequence. It will 
be seen, from these details, how nearly the two extremes of life ap- 
proach each other, in manners as well as morals. Among the extreme 
ignorant and vulgar, there is always a contest for precedence, and an 
active rivalry in all matters in which their self-importance is concerned. 
So with the extremely dignified and consequential. In courts and 
diplomatic circles, etiquette is considered of such consequence as to 
abrogate all the laws of good breeding. In the society of gentlemen, 
the great contest is, who shall give precedency in going into a dining- 
room, and setting down to dinner, and the first object, to place their 
inferiors at ease in their society, by causing them to forget their inte- 
riority. In the diplomatic circles, on the contrary, all the etiquette 
and arrangements are so modified, as not only to impress upon every 
one present, an idea of his comparative insignificance, but to demon- 
strate it to all others. Social equality is entirely banished from that 
dignified class, and every possible effort made to excite the passion of 
envy, by inflexible regulations conferring on one man a prescriptive 
superiority over the rest of the company. 

We recollect, several years ago, to have witnessed a contest among 
the members of the diplomatic corps at Washington, which, if it had 
not occurred in the case of such dignified personages, we should have 
thought rather vulgar. It was at a ball, given on the occasion of the 
mauguration of Mr. Monroe, and the retirement of Mr. Madison from 
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the presidency. On this occasion all the diplomatic corps of course 
were invited, and unfortunately the managers had not provided them 
seats, or at least such as they considered corresponding with the dignity 
of the sovereigns they represented. The president elect, and the ex- 
president, of course occupied the seats of honor. And I confess I 
blushed a little at their want of proper breeding, when I saw a little 
contest between them, not who should sit at the head of the table, but 
which should waive his rank on the occasion. The president elect was, 
however, obstinate, and the venerable Madison was compelled to take 
the first seat. 

Next came the diplomatic corps, which soon set these vulgar repub- 
licans right, as to the true criterion of dignified breeding. ‘There was 
an absolute scuffle to get next the president elect, or the ex-president, 
and not only this, but to obtain a position on their right hand; for it 
seems in diplomacy there is all the difference in the world between the 
right hand and the left. The brunt of the battle lay between Don 
Luiz de Onis, ambassador extraordinary of Spain, and Monsieur Hyde 
de Neuville, ambassador extraordinary of France, who had never been 
able to settle the point of precedency between them. At Washington 
this is wisely left to the ministers themselves, and the course is, to 
give the precedency to priority of residence. Unfortunately, however, 
Monsieur Hyde de Neuville, who had this advantage originally, had 
been absent on leave to France, during which time he had been nomi- 
nated minister to Portugal. Don Luiz de Onis maintained that this ab- 
sence, and most especiaily this new appointment, had abrogated his 
claim to priority, and that his functions having ceased during that 
period, his claim to precedency, founded on priority of residence, was 
naught. Monsieur Hyde de Neuville denied the whole charge, and an 
appeal was made to our master of ceremonies, the secretary of state, 
who wisely left them to settle the matter themselves. 

The battle-ground was the supper-room of the Inauguration Ball, but 
it was soon decided without the loss of a man, except we may call the 
absence of Don Luiz aloss. He was a fat little man, and so overloaded 
with badges of honor, and stiff with embroidery, that his evolutions 
were exceedingly impeded, and before he could make good a lodgment 
in the counterscarp of the post of honor, Monsieur Hyde de Neuville, 
with an activity characteristic of his country, in every thing but paying 
its debts, had cut a caper, and flounced himself into possession, which 
every body knows constitutes right among nations and their representa- 
tives. Don Luiz de Onis, almost bursting with rage, clapped his hand 
on his sword, while Monsieur Hyde de Neuville seized his weapons, to 
wit, his knife and fork, and bestirred himself so manfully, that the Don, 
in despair of parrying his thrusts, at the viands, departed this life pre- 
cipitately, and it is affirmed incontinently went to bed without his sup- 
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For months afterwards the good people of Washington, who had 
come to consider etiquette as the very essence of diplomacy, and who 
value it so highly among themselves, that the very hackney-coachmen 
dispute precedency at parties, seriously apprehended a declaration of 
war between France and Spain, or what was still more probable, an 
alliance of the two nations against the United States, for the omission 
of their master of ceremonies to adjust a point of such vast national 
consequence. The affair, however, resulted only in Don Luiz de Onis, 
and Monsieur de Neuville, ceasing to bow to each other at parties, and 
their attachés preserving a most dignified attitude of grim solemnity 
whenever they met. From these details, our readers, we trust, will 
become sufficiently aware of the vast importance of etiquette, and 
instead of going helter skelter into a dining or supper room, scramble 
for precedency, after the true diplomatic fashion, by which course they 
may hope in due season, to aspire to some of the honors of good breed- 
ing and diplomatic courtesy ; but we are keeping the reader from a 
pleasant treat, and will content ourselves for the present with saying 
no more on the subject. 

Pera, February 3d, 1834. 
Dear Sir,— 

Having nothing better, I send you a sketch of a Diplomatic Dinner, 
to which I was invited the other day. It will serve for all, for they 
are all alike. 

A fete is to be given in honor of his Majesty the Emperor, or per- 
adventure the King, on the anniversary of his birth, or coronation; or 
on the anniversary of his patron saint; or a dinner is to be given in 
honor of the arrival of some member of the diplomatic corps, an am- 
bassador, or a minister; or a dinner and a soiree are to be given by 
His Excellency, on some occasion, we know not what. 

The invitations are sent abroad, but so nicely graduated, that you 
know at first sight, whether you are expected to appear in full uniform, 
half uniform, plain dress, with small honorary decorations, or simple 
riband. On those of the republican diplomatic body, of whom there is 
but one, badges of honor, and the corresponding riband, are not looked 
for. But alas! without them, unless he is in full dress, which is stiff 
with embroidery, he would have a hard scramble to keep in the place 
corresponding with his rank, for he would otherwise be liable to be 
crowded out by one wearing at his buttonhole, a red and white, a red 
and yellow, a red and blue, or some other colored riband, the value 
and distinction attached to which, I am to this day ignorant of. The 
time appointed to assemble is, we will suppose, for dinner, at six or seven 
o’clock, according to the season, or generally about the time of lighting 
candles. 

The hour of five arrives, the ringing of the loud and well-toned bell 
announces to the world that dinner is ready at the palace for the ser- 
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vants. It is now time to look around for your toilet. Those who are 
novices, send a servant to the major domo, who is a considerable per- 
sonage, to obtain information as to tlhe costume he ought to appear in, 
and his answer is satisfactory. Full dress, we will suppose, is the 
proper one. 

The cavaisse burnishes up his sword, and brushes up his half a 
dozen red vests, his red laced jacket, and loose red breeches descend. 
ing to his knees; his pistols are put in prime order, his belts arranged, 
and every thing, even to the tongs with which he lights his pipe, are 
put in their place, giving him altogether the appearance of possessing 
a stock of arms. ‘The flambeaux are prepared, and when the hour for 
assembling arrives, the cavaisse takes the lead, the flambeaux follow, 
and then the Minister or Chargé, as the case may be; a valet de place 
brings up the rear, bearing, if necessary, an umbrella, or the Chargé’s 
cloak. Ifa full Minister, a chasseur, two or three cavaisses, and as 
many more servants, generally make up the parade. 

Every window and door in Buyucdere flies open at the exit from the 
house, and every eye follows the diplomatic, till the moment of his 
arrival at the house of the minister giving the dinner. 

On entering the gateway, the porter doffs his hat. He is dressed in 
a gold-laced cocked-hat, and a broad embroidered scarf hanging over 
the shoulder and across his breast, with a heavy, silver-mounted staff 
of office. The diplomatic passes. If a Chargé, his arrival is announced 
by one stroke of the bell, ding, dong, ding. His rank is now known in 
the receiving room. The servants are quickly arranged on the stairs; 
some perhaps, rather tardy, are lagging behind, and putting down the 
ruffles of their waistbands, or drawing on their white kid gloves,—but 
enough are in place to announce from one to another, the name of the 
guest. The attachés, and others of inferior rank, are received in the 
outer room; and the ministers, and such other guests as are invited, 
are received by the inviting minister, in the middle of the receiving 
room, or hall of reception, where you bow and receive a bow from the 
minister, before you can even notice any one else; after which, you 
address the guests either with a formal bow, a ceremonious compliment, 
such as, “I hope I have the honor of seeing your excellency, &c., 
well,” or a shake of the hand, and a “ how do you do:” as your rank 
and intercourse with the individual may justify. 

The bell is heard; ding, dong, ding ;—ding, dong, ding. A minis- 
ter!! A bustle among the servants; a sound of advancing steps ; 
the name of the visiter is repeated in a low tone of voice. —* His Excel. 
lency so and so;” the door opens, the company spreads, and a few 
agreeable words of compliment pass between the two great men ; afler 
which, the newly-arrived graciously bows on each side, and all con. 
tinue whatever conversation they may have commenced, leaving the 
great ones to follow up their salutations and kind inquiries. 
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The bell sounds again ; ding, dong, ding ;—ding, dong, ding ;—ding, 
dong, ding. An ambassador!!! A tremendous confusion now pre- 
vails among the domestics. Looking out of the window, the world 
appears in flames with the flambeaux ; a rushing noise is heard on the 
stairs ; the major domo appears almost breathless, and “ His Excellency, 
the ambassador of- »’ is announced ; all his secretaries, counsel- 
lors, attachés, and Turgemen, rapidly following. His Excellency and 
all his party are out of breath, and he is distressed beyond measure, 
that he has kept the company waiting ; but the host is soon put in good 
humor, by some information about the unexpected arrival or departure 
of couriers. ‘The company receive a gracious, but sweeping Low, and 
the congregated magnates compliment one another about polite nothings, 
in which the resident ministers, and even the Chargés, endeavor to 
push in a word; but there is evidently a charmed circle surrounding 
the ambassadors, and ministers plenipotentiary, which it would be very 
difficult for any one of a lower grade to pass at this moment; for by 
the sly whispers which take place, they are led to believe that some- 
thing is passing, which is not intended for the ears of any but the higher 
orders of diplomacy. Beyond this, is a circle which embraces within 
its periphery, the resident ministers, the Chargés d’ Affairs, the first sec- 
retaries of legation, the counsellors of ambassadors, and the Turgemen ; 
all keeping a respectful distance from the centre group, and bowing 
and addressing one another, in commonplace and set phrases, which 
after a few months’ use, seem to be quite necessary as a polite mode of 
recognition, and almost natural. Pressed into corners and against the 
walls of the room, beyond the circles, are to be found the more hum- 
ble members of the diplomatic corps, carrying on for the present mo- 
ment, a conversation with each other in small groups, in a tone scarcely 
louder than a whisper. The latter consist of the counsellors of lega- 
tions ; the second and third secretaries, with their assistants; of the 
first, second, and third secretaries; and the second, third, and fourth 
Turgemen ; together with the first and second chancellors. At very 
great and dignified dinners, these Jast are not admitted, particularly if 
there should be strangers of distinction to fill the table ; but these must 
be men of title, who have nothing to do in any way with commerce ; 
travelling nobility ; men who can show a colored rag at the left breast 
buttonhole. These persons, however, never come within the first 
magic circle, unless they happen to be princes, dukes, or lords. Count _ 
and baron are titles too common on the continent of Europe, to be a 
passport to such a privilege. 

It must be understood that at this time, the company are all standing 
as stiff as buckram, with cocked-hats in hand, and swords by their sides. 
At length, a loud ringing of the bell is heard, and a genteel, well-dressed 
man, opens the door, and after arranging the lace ruffles at his wrist- 
bands, makes a graceful bow to the host, and announces dinner. ‘The 
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circles break in an instant on the side next the door. The host grace. 
fully shows the way to the person having the highest rank, whom he 
accompanies to the dinner table ; he is followed by the next, and the 
next, in due order of rank, each leaving his hat and sword in the hall, 
as he passes through. And now comes a general rush of red ribands, 
blue ribands, and ribands of all colors, for precedency ; each one, after 
the ministers are seated, endeavoring to press as near to them as pos- 
sible ; and if a second assistant secretary, belonging to one legation, 
should allow himself to be put out of his place by a third assistant sec- 
retary, of another legation, that is, if the third assistant secretary should 
get a place nearer the ministers than the second assistant secretary, it 
would be a cause of discontent and heart-burning, until an ample apology 
was made to the satisfaction of the offended party. It is astonishing 
what sticklers for rank these bobs to the diplomatic kite are. It would 
appear that they thought the whole dignity of the legation centred in 
their own persons. These people are generally called “ adjoints,” and 
sometimes “ attachés.” ‘There is another class of aspirants, called 
“gens de langue ;” but these have not yet appeared on the scene. 

At length, the company are seated, and each one casts his eyes along 
the table, to see who has, and who has not, his proper place. There 
is but little danger that the ministers should not be properly seated. 
But wo betide the unfortunate wight of a Chargé, who is not in uniform, 
and who has not a riband at his buttonhole. He is sure to be shuf- 
fled out of his proper place; for no one, not having a riband, or some 
other badge of distinction about his person, is thought worthy of any 
consideration of rank, now. He will therefore find himself seated 
among the “ adjoints,” at the lower end of the table; and if he is not 
well known among them, will be looked at with a jealous eye, not hav- 
ing the decoration which, in their opinion, gives him a title to a seat 
there. If the dinner is such a one as to require him to appear in uni- 
form, there is no difficulty, for it is then the duty of the major domo 
to show him his place, if he should not know it, which, however, is not 
at all likely ; for all soon become acquainted with their relative rank 
in uniform. An Ambassador ranks with an Envoy Extraordinary ; an 
Envoy ranks with a resident Minister; and a resident Minister ranks 
with a Chargé. Whenever there are two or more of the same rank, 
the longest resident takes the precedence. 

It will be necessary to describe the dinner, as the embellishments of 
the table correspond with the fashions of the countries represented by 
the respective ministers, and are rich and splendid, according to his 
means and- taste. The cooking is generally in the French style. A 
long plateau, with vases filled with flowers, figures in alabaster, or a 
more costly material, epergnes, candelabras, &c., fill the middle. Here 
and there are good substantial dishes, and entremets of the choicest 
kinds. Wines of different sorts, and the other necessary accompani- 
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ments, fill the rest of the table. The salle a manger, as well as the 
table, are well lighted up; and what, with a richly dressed line of ser- 
vants, some in half, others in whole military dresses, and some in livery, 
the tout ensemble has an appearance of splendor, altogether becoming 
the representative of a sovereign. Some of the servants, be it told, 
wear the badge of the Legion of Honor, and other distinctions of merit. 
The dishes are carved, and passed round over the left shoulders of the 
guests, and each one helps himself or not, as suits him. A plate once 
soiled, is changed immediately. Dish after dish, follow in almost end- 
less succession ; fruits, and dessert, with Bourdeaux, Madeira, Sherry, 
Port, Champaigne, Cyprus, and every other kind of wine, in profuse 
variety, which are passed round by the servants, each one calling out 
the name of the wine as he fills, or offers to fill the glass ; and as this 
circulates, restraint begins to disappear, and each guest, according to his 
disposition, ventures to exchange a few words with his neighbors to the 
right and left, and touch his glass incompliment. A solemn pause now 
takes place, when every eye is directed to the host, who looks to the 
right, and to the left, and the opposite end, with an inquiring eye, at 
the same time half rising from his chair. This is the signal for rising. 
Every one retires from the room as he entered ; and so ends the first 
act. 

On entering the great hall, you find it lighted, with all the adjoining 
suite of apartments; card tables, and those for other games, are ar- 
ranged, and a band of music is ready to perform. Invitations having 
been issued through the different ministry, to the citizens and subjects 
of their respective nations, who are in the habit of being received at 
the palaces, many of these visitors make their appearance. The hall 
is consequently crowded with dancers, and the rooms with those who 
choose amusement at the sedentary games prepared forthem. On these 
occasions, the gentlemen frequently play pretty high. Ecarté is gene- 
rally introduced, and several hundred dollars are sometimes staked. 
The other games are whist, backgammon, and chess. 

Waltzing, and cotillons, or as they call them, contre dances, are the 
dances which mostly prevail. Sometimes, for variety sake, the Romaic, 
the Albanese, and a Polish dance, are introduced. The latter, I think, 
they call Mourzouk ; and it is very graceful. The two former are 
danced by the Greeks. These parties, when dinner is over, are very 
pleasant. 

Between twelve and one o’clock, the company without ceremony 
take their leave ; the eternal bell announcing the departure of every 
Minister and Chargé, as they leave the premises. 

Exeunt Omnes. 
God bless you! 
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Tue Hindoo who plants a tree, digs a well, and has a son, is “ sure 
of heaven”—and if “good works” merit any reward, we are quite 
certain that Jared Sparks is entitled to all that is promised by the Hin. 
doo code. Every American who rescues from oblivion a fact or a name, 
connected with the history of his country, ‘ does the state” good service, 
for with us, the men and deeds of the past—like the works of the old 
masters in painting—are the models worthiest of imitation. 

The materials of American history are abundant, and, as yet, acces- 
sible, though a large portion of them lie almost obscured in the dim and 
deepening shadow of nearly two centuries ; and, unless they are soon 
preserved, tradition will assume the place of record, with regard to 
them. We need not, like the older nations of Christendom, look to 
fable for our origin—there is no portion of our story corresponding in 
darkness with the obscure period of the Saxon annals—our ancestors 
were not nourished by wolves—nor does our plain story admit, or 
require the embellishments of fiction, or of such wild romances as abound 
in the early history of Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Gaul, and the 
other nations of Europe. But what it lacks in poetry, it gains in verity. 

The first settlers of this country were a peculiar people—their works 
and their annals, constitute a new volume in the history of human so- 
ciety—and, if rightly read, that volume possesses an interest as intense 
as any which has preceded it. It records not the slow progression of 
a people from rude barbarism to intelligence and freedom—but the sud- 
den—the immediate creation of a state of society almost perfected in 
its origin—and now far, very far in advance, in all that promotes the 
dignity and happiness of man, of those whose history was the history 
of the world ere ours commenced. 


We shall be acquitted of the too common sin of national vanity, in ~ 


making this remark, if the reader will refer to the condition, past and 
present, of the Danes, the Norwegians, the Swedes, and Russians—in 
a word, to the whole people which so often in the early ages, poured 
down its tribes like locusts, upon the Roman empire, and southern king- 
doms of Europe, which they devastated and subdued. These nations, 
under the general name of Scythia, in the remote past, had the bar- 
barian glory of such exploits: were termed, in the language of Sir 
William Temple, “ the northern Hive—the mother of nations—the store. 
house of Europe”—and in the long advance of centuries and centu- 
ries, how does their condition compare at this time with our own? 


* The Library of American Biography, conducted by Jared Sparks. Boston: Hill. 
jard, Gray & Co.—Vols. 1, 2, 3. 
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The plan of Mr. Sparks’ work is excellent; embracing “the lives 
of all persons who have been distinguished in America, from the date 
of its first discovery to the present time’—and, if continued with the 
ability of the three volumes already published, will go far in attaining 
the end so much desired. We trust that his example will be imitated, 
and that all who have materials will contribute their share, if it be only 
to the extent of a pamphlet, to the store of facts which will otherwise 
be soon forgotten. This oblivion will certainly and speedily overtake 
much that is of the highest interest, connected with the wars of 1744, 
1754, and 1775, and which is now to be found among the survivors of 
the latter period, and manuscripts relating to the former. 

There is scarcely a neighborhood in the country, in which may not 
be found some lingering man of the Revolution, capable and willing to 
impart, with accuracy, information essential to a proper understanding 
of the great struggle in which he was a participator, or of which he 
was a witness. These time-honored men are fast vanishing, and the 
period will soon be gone when they can be appealed to in relation to 
events of which they alone can bear testimony. Many of these vete- 
rans could, in the shape of reminiscences, or memoirs of their own 
times, themselves furnish glowing pictures of the past—and some of 
them have already done so. Dr. Thacher’s Military Journal is one 
of the most interesting works on the subject of the Revolution; and we 
cannot but hope, that among others, our venerable townsman, Colonel 
Trumbull, who, at fourscore years, has the vigor of mind, and ardor 
of feeling, of middle life, will illustrate by his memoirs, as he has so 
beautifully done by his pencil, the scenes in which he was a prominent 
actor. 

There is much of interest in the Jocal history of almost every county 
of the old thirteen states, connected with the French and Revolutionary 
wars; and we should rejoice to see in each of them some “ Old Mor- 
tality” reviving the moss-covered and half-obliterated records of those 
days. The task is no ignoble one, and they will deserve well who con- 

-tribute to its accomplishment. As an example of what should be done, 
we may allude to the “ Defence of the Revolutionary History of North 
Carolina,” by Mr. Joseph S. Jones—a work recently published, and 
reflecting great credit, by its execution, on its author, and honor, by its 
contents, on his native state. The design of the volume is the vindica- 
tion of the state and of her sons, against imputations by Mr. Jefferson 
—(a task, however, which others who may have been assailed by that 
statesman, will hardly deem of any importance for the future—so effec- 
tually have his inaccuracies—to use no stronger term—been exposed 
by Sullivan, Jones, Lee, and others)—and the author has preserved and 
recorded in the rebel history of North Carolina, facts of the highest 
interest—and which, but for his researches, would in all probability 
have been lost and forgotten. The materials are ample in every state 
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for such a volume, and its creditable execution is an object not unworthy 
the ambition of any one. 

A work detailing with minuteness the military operations on and in 
the vicinity of lakes George, and Champlain, would possess the interest 
of romance. The adventures of Putnam, Rogers, D’Ell, Harman, 
Stark, Durkee, Parsons, and the other daring partisans who learned the 
art of war, and fought over almost every square mile of country in 
this neighborhood, in the French war, and the great operations in the 
same region in the Revolution, constitute it all classic ground—and 
the wild beauty of the scenery, and the fierce character of the warfare 
waged with the French and Indians, give to the whole a poetic interest 
rarely exceeded. 

The history of our Revolution is a history of great men—of nature’s 
great men. War and revolution are the times when such characters 
are needed, and when they appear—when mind governs matter, and 
when high motives and brave spirits have full scope and action. The 
Arabians have a proverb that ‘ the summits of the pyramids are attained 
only by the eagle or the reptile.”” In war the eagles alone can reach 
them—in peace the reptiles too often crawl where they cannot soar—and 
though these Alpine heights do not prevent them from appearing as 
‘* pigmies still,” yet our vision and our sense is too often shocked by 
the sight of such unworthy incumbents, filling stations designed by 
nature for their betters. Very few of this class obtained place in the 
Revolution—and never was there in action a nobler array of brave and 
wise men, than the councils and the field presented at that time, and in 
the period which immediately succeeded it. 

At the commencement of the war the country was by no means des.- 
titute of military knowledge. -Washington, Putnam, Stark, and many 
others, had great experience, and the fiercest partisan officers were, gen- 
erally, those who had become “ expert practitioners” in the French war. 
The people themselves had served and knew armies and battles, not 
by name alone. In 1758, General Abercrombie took the field, for the 
conquest of Canada, with an army of fifty thousand men—of which 
number, the little states of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New-Hamp- 
shire, furnished fifteen thousand—a contribution vast indeed, if we con- 
sider how small was the population of those states at that early period. 
At the close of this ‘seven years’ war” there were officers enough— 
and very few of them espoused the Royal cause on the opening of the 
Revolution. “So great,” says Mr. Sparks, “ had been the numbers of 
those, who, from 1754 to 1762, had served in every part of the country, 
from Nova Scotia to Florida, that there was found some one, and often 
several of them in every town and settlement throughout the colony, to 
whom the idea of war, of its alarm, its preparation, its organization, its 
resources, its exposures, its prizes, was familiar.” Thus, when hostilities 
commenced in 1775, and the tidings spread with electric rapidity, Stark, 
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within ten minutes after their reception, had mounted his horse and was 
on his way to Boston, where he arrived in time to lead his neighbors 
from New-Hampshire in the battle of Bunker’s Hill. Putnam, too, when 
the news arrived, was ploughing—he instantly unyoked his team, and 
without waiting even to change his ploughman’s dress, for the trappings 
of war, was immediately in the saddle and on full gallop for Boston. 
He, too, was in season to take an immortal part in that glorious fray. 
And such was the general spirit. The hardy yoemen of New-England 
added to their enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, all the sanction of 
their religion, and in some instances, the people went forth to the field 
headed by their clergymen. Among the volunteers at the battle of 
Bennington, was the Rev. Mr. Allen, of Berkshire, with his flock, who 
uttered to General Stark the patriotic threat, that unless he would then 
let them fight, they would not turn out again. [In 1777—when our forces 
abandoned Ticonderoga, on the approach of Burgoyne—and Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and New-Hampshire, were exposed to the ravages of his 
army, the assembly in session at Exeter were on the verge of despon- 
dency—their resources almost exhausted, and darkness resting on the 
prospect—when John Langdon, a Portsmouth merchant, who was a mem- 
ber, rose and said :—“I have three thousand dollars in hard money ; I 
will pledge my plate for three thousand more; I have seventy hogs- 
heads of Tobago rum, which shall be sold for the most it will bring. 
These are at the service of the state. If we succeed in defending our 
firesides and homes, I may be remunerated ; if we do not, the property 
will be of no value to me. Our old friend Stark, who so nobly main- 
tained the honor of our state at Bunker’s Hill, may be safely intrusted 
with the conduct of the enterprise, and we will check the progress of 
Burgoyne.”* And nobly did Stark fulfil the trust, when, with the 
farmers of Vermont, New-Hampshire, and Massachusetts, he defeated 
at Bennington, the British and Germans under Baum and Breyman, 
after one of the hottest battles of the war—when his militia advanced 
“through fire and smoke, and mounted breastworks that were well 
fortified and defended with cannon,” amid the bellowing of artillery 
which “ was like one continued clap of thander.”t 

This was the temper of the people, and under the guidance of Wash- 
ington, Greene, Schuyler, Lincoln, Hamilton, Arnold, Knox, Gates, and 
the other able generals who commanded them, they achieved the great 
results which have given existence to this mighty nation. We have 
alluded more particularly to the period of the Revolution, because facts 
connected with its history are within the personal knowledge of those 
who yet remain with us; but will, in the course of nature, be with us 
but a little longer. 

The Americans are accused of being more vain than any other people 


_of their military exploits, which are said to be contemptible when com- 


* Life of Stark. t Official letter of General Stark. 
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pared with the campaigns of Europe. But whether we regard the 
effects of the Revolution, or the battles which produced them, there is 
abundant reason for any degree of national pride. Bunker’s Hill, and 
Bennington, and Saratoga, are names which cannot die: and even in 
our last war, the occurrences at Fort Erie, Lundy’s Lane, and New- 
Orleans, and our naval contests, all give increased lustre to the military 
history of America. More ships were engaged, it is true, at Trafalgar 
and the Nile, than on lakes Erie and Champlain; but the results were 
not more decisive, nor the battles hotter, nor the slaughter so great. 
The history of naval engagements presents no feat to compare with the 
passage by the gallant Perry, in an open boat, along the enemy’s line, 
after his own ship had been fought till she was utterly crippled and 
unmanageable. A similar exploit would have been the crowning glory 
of Nelson’s life. The wars of Europe afford no combination to equal 
that of the romantic and bloody battle of Lundy’s Lane, fought by the 
side of the great cataract of Niagara, which, flashing and glittering in 
the light of the full moon, added its wild thunders to the shrieks of the 
dying, the blasts of the trumpet, and the roar of the artillery. 

But it was not alone in the armies that the colonies were blessed with 
great men. “There is a courage of the cabinet full as powerful, and 
far less vulgar than that of the field ;” and never was that courage more 
needed, more severely tested, or more abundantly manifested, than by 
the governing minds of that day. The Adamses, Hancocks, Hamiltons, 
Jays, Franklins, Morrises, Livingstons, Henrys, and their colleagues, 
rendered to their country services as important, as hazardous, and as 
enduring, as did the brave men who fought her battles. And we rejoice 
that a disposition is manifested to promulgate, in the shape of biogra- 
phies, the principles and actions of those illustrious statesmen. In this 
field, too, Mr. Sparks has been a distinguished laborer. His Life and 
Writings of Washington, and his Memoirs of Governeur Morris, would 
alone entitle him to the thanks of all who desire the perpetuity of those 
principles on which our government was based. The life of Hamilton, 
by his son, of which the first volume only is yet published, records the 
military and political career of one of the bravest and ablest men the 
world has ever seen. In the biography of John Jay, we are at a loss 
whether most to admire the greatness or the goodness of that noble 
character: and the themes are abundant in the history of very many 
other men of that date, for instructive and useful biographies. Several 
others of great merit have been published, and we cannot but hope that 
many more will be added to the number. Our history is incomplete 
without the memoirs of those who took a leading part in the formation 
of the confederation and constitution ; and who, in the early congresses, 
gave an impress and direction to the course of government. Many 
families possess ample MSS., which should not be withholden. The lives 
of Hancock, Rufus King, the Rutledges, Ames, Bayard, Marshall, the 
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Pinckneys, Pickering, Madison, &c. &c. would furnish the best political 
history of their time. If any thing can purify and refresh the public mind, 
and restore it to a healthy action, it is the record of good principles, of 
high motives, and patriotic sacrifices made by these men; and we seri- 
ously believe, that a great and propitious effect has resulted from those 
which are already published. 

There is another branch of our annals which has been strangely 
neglected, and which is neither deficient in interest nor in material. 
We allude to our naval history. Every body has heard of Paul Jones 
and of Truxton ; and every body knows by heart the achievements of 
Hull, Perry, Porter, M’Donough, and Bainbridge ; but the early and 
desperate conflicts of our revolutionary navy are, for the most part, 
forgotten, and by many were never heard of. Mr. Clarke, in his Naval 
History, and Goldsborough, in his Naval Chronicle, have alluded to 
these occurrences ; but they have done so quite too summarily, though 
their works are valuable and accurate in recording the history of a later 
period. ‘The gallant and bloody boat fights of Brewster, Hubbel, and 
Hawley, along the shores of Long Island Sound, where they encoun- 
tered the tories and British, are no where recorded, except in the 
memories of those who remain, and who participated in them. Among 
the feats recorded by Goldsborough, is that of a party of iess than forty 
men, at Machias in Maine, who, when they heard of the commence- 
ment of hostilities at Lexington, took possession of a lumber sloop, and, 
armed with thirteen pitchforks, a few sabres, ten or twelve axes, and 
some pieces of salt pork, sailed in pursuit of a British armed schooner, 
(carrying four six-pounders, twenty swivels, two wall-pieces, with the 
proportionate armament of cutlasses, firearms, &c.) laid her alongside, 
and, after a short and desperate engagement, carried her by boarding. 
With the guns and ammunition procured by this capture, they armed 
other vessels, and took many prizes. Several little fleets were fitted out 
from Boston and its vicinity, and cruised with success, and repeatedly 
succeeded against very superior forces. ‘The achievements of Hopkins, 
Mugford, Biddle, Williams, Waters, and Whipple, are unsurpassed for 
their cool intrepidity and good judgment. Mr. Clarke relates the fol- 
lowing instance, which exhibits very forcibly the daring character, and 
adroit manceuvres, of our naval warriors at that day :— 


“In June 1779, an expedition of United States vessels was fitted out 
and sailed from Boston. It consisted of the Providence, thirty-two guns, 
Commodore Whipple; the Queen of France, twenty-eight guns, Captain 
J. P. Rathburne, and the sloop of war Ranger, Captain Simpson. About 
the middle of July, near the banks of Newfoundland, as the squadron lay 
in a fog, signal guns were heard, and at intervals the sound of ships’ bells 
striking the hours. From this they supposed themselves to be near a 
fleet. About eleven o’clock the fog began to clear off, when the crew of 
the Queen of France, to their great surprise, found themselves nearly 
alongside a large merchant ship, and soon after they perceived themselves 
to be in a fleet of one hundred and fifty sail, under the convoy of a seventy- 
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four, and several frigates and sloops of war. The Queen of France im- 
mediately bore down to the large ship and hailed her. She answered 
that the fleet was from Jamaica, bound to London. The English ship 
then hailed the American, and was answered, his majesty’s ship Arethusa, 
from Halifax, on a cruise. The American then inquired if they had 
seen any rebel privateers. The English replied that several had been 
driven out of the fleet. The American, Captain Rathburne, then requested 
the captain of the English vessel to come on board, which he did; 
when, to his great astonishment, he found himself a prisoner. Captain 
Rathburne then sent one of his own boats, and the English captain’s boat, 
both well manned, to the ship, of which they took quiet possession, without 
exciting the least alarm in the fleet, notwithstanding many of the vessels 
were nearly within hail of the one captured. Rathburne then went along- 
side another large ship, and captured her in the same manner. Soon 
after the capture of the second ship, Commodore Whipple came along- 
side, and ordered Captain Rathburne to edge away out of the fleet as soon 
as possible, as he was persuaded they would be discovered and overpow- 
ered. Captain Rathburne then pointed out the two large ships he had cap- 
tured, and requested permission to remain. ‘The Commodore at first dis- 
approved of this project; but was at length prevailed upon by Captain 
Rathburne to stay in the fleet all day, and capture as many vessels as 
they could, in the same cautious manner. As soon as it was dark they 
left the fleet, after having captured eleven vessels, without giving alarm. 
The squadron arrived safe at Boston with eight of their prizes—three of 
them having been retaken by the English.” 

No men are more enthusiastic in attachment to their profession than 
the officers of our navy, and to none could the honorable task of re- 
cording its history and achievements be more properly confided. It is 
a work requiring careful accuracy, and patient research, and we should 
have no difficulty in naming more than one of our naval friends who 
would add to these requisites, finished scholarship, and not unpractised 


pens. 

But we are admonished by our limits to return from the digressions 
into which we have been betrayed, and to allude again to our text. 
The first volume of Mr. Sparks’ “ Library” contains well written bio- 
graphies of Generals Stark, Montgomery, and Ethan Allen, and of 
Charles Brockden Brown: the second has the lives of Wilson, the 
ornithologist, and Captain John Smith, the early settler of Virginia: 
the third contains the biography of Benedict Arnold, with a slight notice 
of which we must conclude this article. 

ARNOLD was born at Norwich, Connecticut, on the third of June, 
1740: and in his boyish career the theologians of the day might have 
found abundant evidence in support of the doctrine of “ total depravity.” 
To utter moral obliquity, and a violent and impetuous temper, he added 
cruelty and brutality almost fiendish. Among his amusements were 
those of robbing birds’ nests, and mangling the young birds, that he 
might be diverted by the cries and lamentations of their parents: 
strewing broken glass in the vicinity of the school-house, for the pur- 
pose of lacerating the feet of the children: and at other times decoying 
them near to the shop, in which he was employed as a clerk, and then 
sallying out among them with a horsewhip, which he used without 
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mercy. His boldness was equal to his barbarity, and it is related by 
his biographer, that when he was sent to the mill with corn, he would 
spring upon the water-wheel during its revolution, and pass under the 
water, and emerging, again perform the frightful feat. 

Soon after his apprenticeship expired he removed to New-Haven, 
and traded as a dealer in cattle to the West Indies. His utter disregard 
of all principle involved him in constant quarrels—fighting duels in the 
West Indies, and horsewhipping his enemies in New-Haven—a mode 
of adjusting his difficulties, by the way, to which he seemed partial ; 
for afterwards, when he was arraigned by a court-martial at Ticon- 
deroga, he challenged each and all the officers composing the court. 
When the news of the Lexington affair reached New-Haven, he instantly 
headed a party of volunteers, applied to the selectmen for ammunition 
from the arsenal, and, while they were considering on the subject, he 
quickened their conclusions by informing them that, unless the request 
was at once complied with, he would take what he wanted by force. A 
few days more found him on his way with a little band to surprise 
Ticonderoga; and when within a few miles of that fortress, he most 
unexpectedly overtook Ethan Allen, with his Green Mountain boys, 
bent on the same errand. He quarrelled with Allen for the command, 
but was compelled to submit ; and, that point settled, bore his part gal- 
lantly in the exploit, which resulted in the capture of the fortress with 
its garrison and one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, besides 
swivels, mortars, small arms, and stores. He soon armed and manned 
a little flotilla, and capturing St. Johns, swept the shores and surface of 
the lake. 

His next undertaking—the expedition through the wilderness to Que- 
bec—was one of the most daring, difficult and perilous, in the history of 
war. The bravery, fortitude, perseverance and energy, with which it 
was conducted ; the obstacles encountered and surmounted ; the pas- 
sage with his army through the pathless wilderness, amid ice, snow, 
famine, and disease, presents such a chapter as would have excited our 
highest admiration, if recorded in the annals of Napoleon, Cyrus, or 
Zenophon. On the eighteenth of September he left Cambridge, with 
eleven hundred men: of whom ten companies were from New-England, 
and three from Virginia and Pennsylvania. With these he proceeded 
up the Kennebec to Fort Western, (now the town of Augusta.) There 
the sufferings of the party commenced. “Eleven hundred men, with 
arms, ammunition, and all the apparatus of war, burdened with the 
provisions for their sustenance, and clothing to protect them from the 
inclemency of the weather, were to pass through a region uninhabited, 
wild, and desolate ; forcing their batteaux against a swift current, and 
carrying them and their contents on their own shoulders around rapids 
and cataracts, over craggy precipices, and through morasses, till they 
could reach the French settlements on the Canada frontiers, a distance 
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of more than two hundred miles.” The party pushed on, encountering 
incredible hardships, through a wilderness never before invaded except 
by savages and-wild beasts;—at one time dragging their batteaux 
against rapids, the men wading in the water, while the ice formed 
around and upon their persons ;—and at another almost swept away by 
freshets, their provision boats overset, and the soldiers reduced to the 
necessity, for three or four days, of killing and eating their dogs, and 
boiling their moccasins for nourishment. At length they reached the 
valley of the Chaudiere ; and to this day “ the old men recount to their 
children the story of the descent of the Bostonians,” as the only great 
public event that has ever occurred to vary the monotonous incidents 
of their sequestered and beautiful valley. 

On the thirteenth of November, Arnold crossed with his little party, 
now reduced to five hundred men, from Point Levy, evading a frigate 
and sloop of war stationed to intercept them, and “clambered up the 
precipice at the same place where Wolfe, sixteen years before, had 
conducted his army to the field of carnage and of victory.” When 
morning dawned, this brave phalanx, “determined in purpose, and strong 
in spirit, stood on the Plains of Abraham, with the walls of Quebec full in 
their view.” The garrison of the place, and its dependances, which had 
been reinforced, amounted to about eighteen hundred soldiers. Assault 
was hopeless, and Arnold drew up his handful of gallant Yankees 
within eight hundred yards of the walls, and gave three cheers, 
hoping by this display to bring out the reguiars to an open action on 
the plain. The garrison held “the path of duty to be the path of 
safety.”” Arnold’s challenge did not succeed; and three days after. 
wards, finding almost all his ammunition spoiled, and nearly one hundred 
muskets unfit for use, he marched up the St. Lawrence, eight leagues 
from Quebec, to wait the approach of Montgomery from Montreal. 

His subsequent operations in Canada, his brave attack on Quebec 
with Montgomery, and retreat from Montreal, all evince a mind of un- 
surpassed resource, and the most desperate, reckless, and mad bravery. 
After embarking his remaining troops at St. Johns, he lingered, and, with 
one of his aides, rode back and reconnoitred the army of Burgoyne, 
who were close at hand, and in full march in pursuit; and then—his 
own boat remaining for him—the horses were stripped and shot, the men 
were ordered on board, and Arnold, refusing all assistance, pushed off 
the boat with his own hand; thus, says Wilkinson, “ indulging the 
vanity of being the last man who embarked from the shores of the 
enemy.” 

Our limits forbid an extended notice of his untiring exploits and bloody 
combats, as commander of the fleet on Lake Champlain ; his troubles 
at being superseded in command by junior officers; his brave repulse 
of the British at Danbury, in conjunction with Generals Silliman and 
Wooster; and his misconduct and quarrels at Philadelphia. In the 
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first battle at Behmus’ Heights, which resulted so creditably to the 
Americans, and which was fought by detachments from Arnold’s divi- 
sion, he was not ordered out, and, when his impatience to take part 
in the melée could no longer be restrained, he set off in full gallop from 
the camp for the scene of action, but was ordered back by Gates, his 
superior in command. ‘To one whose element was the battle-field, this 
check was most unwelcome and ill-brooked, and— 


*“ When the second battle of Behmus’ Heights commenced, on the 
second of October, Arnold, having no command, was discovered to be in 
a state of high excitement and apparent irritation. He continued in camp 
for some time, but at length, without instructions or permission, rode off 
in a full gallop to the field of battle. ‘This being told to Gates, he sent 
Major Armstrong after him with orders. As soon as Arnold saw Arm- 
strong, anticipating the purport of his message, and doubtless remember- 
ing the peremptory order to return while on his way out to the former 
action, he put spurs to his horse and quickened his speed. Armstrong 
pursued, tracing the erratic movements of Arnold, and keeping up the 
chase for half an hour, without being able to approach near enough to 
speak to him. And, in fact, Arnold received no orders during the day, 
but rode about the field in every direction, seeking the hottest parts of 
the action, and issuing his commands wherever he went. 

‘** Being the highest officer in rank, that appeared on the field, his orders 
were obeyed, when practicable ; but all accounts agree that his conduct 
was rash in the extreme, indicating rather the frenzy of a madman, than 
the considerate wisdom of an experienced general. He threw himself 
heedlessly into the most exposed situations, brandishing his sword in the 
air, animating his troops, and urging them forward. But the brilliant 
maneuvre with which the engagement was closed, the assault of the 
enemy’s works, and driving the Hessians from their encampment, was 
undoubtedly owing in the first case to Arnold. He gave the order, and 
by his personal bravery set an example to the troops, which inspired them 
with ardor and hurried them onward. He was shot through the leg whilst 
riding gallantly into the sally-port, and his horse fell dead under him. The 
success of the assault was complete, and crowned the day with victory. 

“It is a curious fact, that an officer, who really had no command in the 
army, was the leader in one of the most spirited and important battles of 
the Revolution. His madness, or rashness, or whatever else it may be 
called, resulted most fortunately for himself. The wound he received, at 
the moment of rushing into the very arms of danger and of death, added 
fresh lustre to his military glory, and was a new claim to public favor 
and applause.”—p. 117. 


His subsequent career is sketched by his biographer with a most 
interesting minuteness, and many important facts are given not hereto. 
fore published. With the main history of his discontents with the 
government, his plot with Andre, and its providential frustration, our 
readers are well acquainted, and our space precludes an analysis of the 
details given by Mr. Sparks. In describing the fate of the gallant and 
accomplished Andre, Mr. Sparks pays a merited tribute to the memory 
of Captain Hale, of the Connecticut line, who was hung at Brooklyn, 
under circumstances, in some degree, resembling those which termi- 
nated the career of Andre. His name and fate have not been embalmed 
and blazoned like those of Arnold’s victim; but there was more of lofty 
self-reliance, and stern fearlessness of death, manifested by him on the 
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scaffold, to which he was condemned and hurried, with none of the 
alleviations of sympathy or common humanity. 

From the moment that Arnold took command in the British army, 
after his escape from West Point, the nobler traits of his character seem 
to have disappeared ; his bravery was exchanged for brutality, and his 
pride for meanness. He ravaged the country more like a robber than 
a soldier, burning houses and stealing the property of their defenceless 
owners. His last exploit in his native country, was his attack upon, 
and destruction of, New-London and Groton, and the massacre of the 
garrison of Fort Griswold, with the gallant Ledyard, their commander, 
after they had surrendered. It is not related by Mr. Sparks, but we 
have heard it stated, on authority in which we place reliance, that the 
wounded were placed in wagons, and run down the banks of the river 
into the water and drowned. 


“It has been said, that Arnold, while New-London was in flames, stood 
in the belfry of a steeple, and witnessed the conflagration ; thus, like Nero, 
delighted with the ruin he had caused, the distresses he had inflicted, the 
blood of his slaughtered countrymen, the anguish of the expiring patriot, 
the widow’s tears, and the orphan’s cries. And what adds to the enor- 
mity is, that he stood almost in sight of the spot where he drew his first 
breath; that every object around was associated with the years of his 
childhood and youth, and revived those images of the past, which kindle 
emotions of tenderness in all but hearts of stone ; that many of the dying, 
whose groans assailed his ears, and of the living, whose houses and effects 
he saw devoured by the flames, were his early friends, the friends of his 
father, his mother, his family; and in short, that these wanton acts of 
barbarity were without provocation on the part of the sufferers, and not 
less iniquitous in the motives whence they sprang, than shocking to 
humanity in themselves.”—p. 325. 

Before he left the country he became a common swindler, and cheated, 
and lied, and stole, as shamelessly as any convict in the state-prison 
would do, when opportunity offered. In England he was treated with the 
loathing and contempt due to his treachery and his vices. He removed 
to St. Johns, New-Brunswick, where he engaged in trade, and was hung 
in effigy, as “ The Traitor,” by the populace, in the belief that he had 
caused his warehouse to be burnt, and claimed the insurance. He 
returned to London, and died June 14, 1801, aged sixty-one years. 

What Hume says of Shaftesbury is true of Arnold—that it is impos- 
sible to find in history “a character either wholly bad or perfectly 
good.” Virtuous principles in early life almost always draw back the 
wanderer to their influence—and though the indulgence of bad passions, 
and subversion of mera! control at the commencement, may be glossed 
over for a time by the semblance of good deeds, yet the poison is at the 
fountain, and vice too generally returns to blacken and defile the close. 
Never was childhood more vicious than that of Arnold—never was the 
heroism of manhood more valiant, intrepid, sacrificing, and victorious— 
and never was treachery more vile, or villany more ignoble and aban. 
doned, than that which marked the later scenes of his career. 
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NUMBER TWO. 


* * * Returning from an unsuccessful hunt about 
dusk, we found, upon entering the lodge, that the wolves had 
paid it a visit during our absence on the previous night. The 
pukwi or mats, which had formed quite a comfortable carpeting 
for the humble chamber, were torn to pieces ; and the voracious 
animals had devoured whatever articles of skin or leather, they 
could lay their teeth upon. A pair of moccasins, belonging to 
the Rattlesnake—the carrying straps of the Canadian—and a 
shot-pouch of my own, had all been spirited off in this auda- 
cious burglary.—“‘ Wah !” ejaculated Che-che-gwa, with a Indi- 
crous intonation of dismay, as he followed me into the shantee 
—wha-nain ti-et-—“ whose dog is this 7? echoed White Plume, 
thrusting his head over the shoulder of the other, as his com- 
panion paused on the threshold to observe the extent of the mis- 
chief. Kitchi-que-naitch—“ It is very well,” added he drily, upon 
observing that a large piece of moose meat, suspended from the 
rafters, had escaped the long-haired pilferers. I could not but 
sympathize with him in the self-gratulation, for I remem- 
bered once, while spending a day or two with a settler in Michi- 
gan, having gone supperless to bed when equally sharp-set, after 
a severe day’s hunt, owing to a similar neighborly visit. The 
prairie-wolf, though a much less ferocious and powerful animal 
than the woods-wolf, makes up in sagacious impudence, for his 
want of size and strength. On the occasion alluded to, one 
of these fellows had climbed into the window of a shantee, and 
actually carried off a whole saddle of venison, which had been 
prepared for cooking, before the settler and myself had started, 
soon after dawn, on our day’s tramp. 

White Plume now deposited his rifle in a corner of the lodge, 
and leaving the Canadian to put our disarranged household to 
rights, he proceeded to the sunjewun, or caché, which was made 
in the bank of a rivulet near the door, and soon returned with 
a gourd of bear’s fat, and a sack of hard corn. The latter, when 
pounded and duly mixed with the snowy lard, made a crisp and 
inviting dressing for the moose meat, and enabled the French- 
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man, who acted as cook, to turn out some cotelettes panéés, that for 
flavor and relish would not have discredited the cuisine of Del- 
monico. I confess, however, that my appreciation of the luxu- 
rious fare was not enhanced by the dexterity with which White 
Plume would, ever and anon, thrust the ramrod of his short 
north-west rifle into the dish, and flirt the dripping slices into 
his expectant mouth ; nor was the marksman-like precision, with 
which Che-che-gwa launched his scalping-knife into the kettle, 
that served us for both frying-pan and platter, less refined and 
elegant. It was not the fault of my worthy companions, how- 
ever, that we had no silver forks at table ; and they certainly 
committed no greater breach of decorum in their eating, than I 
have often observed on board an eastern steamboat. 

Caw ke-we-ah m woi-giu-nah needji—“ will you not eat, my 
friend,” observed White Plume more than once, offering me a 
morceau from the point of his chop-stick. In spite of the ex- 
ample of Lord Byron and Sir John Malcom—accepting the reek- 
ing pilau from the greasy knuckles of Turk and Persian—I 
thought myself at liberty to decline the proffered civility, inas- 
much as I was not partaking of the particular hospitality of the 
Indian, but felt myself as much at home in the entertainment, as 
he was himself. The customary pipe succeeded, and there being 
no more “ firewater”—skuta-warbo—in the flask of the Cana- 
dian, we added an additional quantity of tobacco to the willow 
scrapings from the kinnekinic bag, in order to make the smok- 
ing mixture more potent. The fumes of the inebriating weed 
very soon began to act upon the excitable system of White Plume, 
and he regaled us with a number of songs which were any thing 
but musical. There was but one of them that appeared to me to 
have any thing poetical, either in sentiment or imagery, to recom- 
mend it. It was a mezi-ne-neence, or “ medicine” song of a lover, 
in which he is supposed to have some magical power of know- 
ing the secret thoughts of his mistress, and being able to win 
her to him from any distance. In English, it might run as 


follows :— 
I. 
Who, maiden, makes this river flow? 
The Spirit—he makes its ripples glow— 
But I have a charm that can make thee, dear, 
Steal over the wave to thy lover here. 


Who, maiden, makes this river flow ? 
The Spirit—he makes its ripples glow— 
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Yet every blush, that my love would hide, 
Is mirror’d for me in the tell-tale tide. 


Ill. 


And though thou should’st sleep on the farthest isle, 
Round which these dimpling waters smile— 

Yet I have a charm that can make thee, dear, 

Steal over the wave to thy lover here.* 


In the fragments of rude and often insipid poetry with which the 
singer followed up this specimen of his art, there were occasional allu- 
sions which interested me, and for which I attempted to get an explana- 
tion. But it was almost impossible to obtain a direct answer, for White 
Plume, though a great talker for an Indian, had no faculty for conver- 
sation; that is, there was no such thing as exchanging ideas with him ; 
and even when [ asked him the names of particular things, in order to 
increase my slight vocabulary of his language, his replies were equally 
rambling. Among other objects, the Evening Star, which glows with 
remarkable effulgence in the clear frosty atmosphere of these regions, 
attracted my eye, as its silver rays, pouring through an opening of our 
lodge, exhibited even more than their wonted virgin purity, when con- 
trasted with the red glare of our fire. He mumbied over some unpro- qa 
nounceable epithet, when I asked the name of it, which was wholly lost 
upon my ear. But the question gave a new and more steady turn to 
his wandering ideas ; and with the occasional assistance of my Canadian 
interpreter, I was able to follow him out in a very pleasing story, 
founded upon an Indian superstition, connected with the planet. The 
tale will of course lose much on second-hand repetition ; for no writer 
has as yet succeeded in his attempts to infuse the true Indian character 
into his narrative, when he speaks in the person of a red man. The 
figurative phraseology of the luxurious Asiatic, and the terse conciseness 
of expression, that survives in a few relics of the poetry of the ancient 
Northmen, are so ingeniously reconciled and blended in the language 
of our aborigines, as to defy even the genius of our great American 
novelist to imitate it; and it would be impertinent in another to attempt 
what Cooper has failed in. I cannot, perhaps, better begin the narra- 
tive, than by recalling Major Long’s account of the barbarous Indian 
ceremony, which gave rise to the incident upon which it is founded. 


| 


* 1, O-wa-nain ba-me-je-waunga? Man-i-to o-ba-meje-waun-ga. 
Me-nee-sing, a-be-gwain neen-ge-wun-naitch che-hab-ge-toga me-ne-sing a-be- 
gwain whe-he-yah! 
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2. O-wa-nain ba-me-je-waun-ga? Man-i-to o-ba-me-je-waun-ga. 
Neen-dai-yah gute e-hah hi-e-qua-waw-hah, neen-noan-dah-waw sah-ween a-ye- 
ke-tote whe-l-ah-hah whe-he-yah. 


3. Waus-suh wa-keem-me-ga ora-bah-gwain, whe-ah whe-ha-a ming-go 
bah-qua, neen-ge-wun-naitc 
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THE LAST OFFERING TO THE GREAT STAR—A STORY OF THE SKE-RE. 


So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 
“She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur, 


They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Lochinvar. 
Scorr. 


The Pawnee-Loups, or Ske-re, as they called themselves not many 
years since, and within the memory of persons now living, exhibited 
the singular anomaly, among the North American aborigines, of a people 
addicted to the revolting superstition of making propitiatory offerings of 
human victims upon the altars of idolatry. Mekakatungah, “the Great 
Star,” was the divinity to whom the sanguinary worship had been, from 
time immemorial, ascribed. The barbarous ceremony was performed 
annually. ‘The Great Star was supposed to preside over the fruits of the 
earth ; and on each return of the season of planting, the life-blood of a 
human being was poured out in libation upon the soil. A breach of 
this duty, the performance of which they believed was required by the 
Great Star, it was supposed would be succeeded by the total failure of 
their crops of maize, beans, and pumpkins, and the consequent priva- 
tion of the supply of vegetable food, which formed half the subsist- 
ence of the tribe. To obviate a calamity so formidable, any person 
was at liberty to offer up a prisoner, of either sex, that by his prowess 
in war he had become possessed of, and the horrid rite was accompa- 
nied by all the solemn ceremonies which characterise the superstitious 
idolatry of an ignorant and barbarous people. The devoted individual 
was placed under the care of the Ouabineaux, or magi of the tribe, who 
anticipated all his wants, while they cautiously concealed from him the 
real object of their sedulous attentions; which was to preserve his 
mind in a state of cheerfulness, with the view of promoting obesity, and 
thereby render the sacrifice more acceptable to their Ceres. When 
the victim was pronounced sufficiently fattened for immolation, a suif- 
able time was appointed for the performance of the rite, that the whole 
nation might attend. When the appointed day of his fate arrived, he 
was clothed in the gayest and most costly attire, and led out to the 
spot where he was to suffer. Here he was bound to a cross, in pre- 
sence of the assembled multitude, and a solemn dance was performed 
around him. A number of other ceremonies followed, and then the 
warrior whose prisoner he had been, stepped forth into the open space, 
and assumed the inglorious task of his execution. Generally a single 
blow with the tomahawk despatched the victim; but if the first throw 
failed to cleave his head, the speedy death of the person immolated was 
insured by a shower of arrows from a band of archers, who were 
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always in attendance. The abolition of this revolting custom was 
brought about in the manner here related.* 

The season of planting was at hand, and the Pawnee-Loups, in order 
to call down a blessing upon their labors in the field, prepared for their 
wonted sacrifice to the cruel divinity, who they believed presided over 
the genial fruits of the earth. There was more than the usual bustle 
in the principal village of the tribe. The faces of some of the seniors 
wore a look of anxiety, and the young people, for several days preceding 
the ceremony, could be seen grouped together before the scattered lodges, 
with an air of curiosity, and impatience, seldom observable in their 
little community. The fact was, that there chanced to be at this mo- 
ment not a single captive in the band, to offer up in sacrifice. The last 
one that had been taken—a pretty Ietan girl, of the name of Lataka— 
had escaped the horrible fate, which awaited her, by perishing, as was 
thought, in a fray which had occurred at nightfall, soon after her arrival 
in the village. The young partisan Petalesharoo, the son of the old 
Knife-chief Latelesha, had interfered at the moment that the maid was 
about to be consigned to the hands of the magi, to be by them prepared 
for their annual rite, and in the confused broil which ensued the prisoner 
disappeared, and was represented by the principal magician to have 
perished by falling, while her hands were yet bound, into a stream near 
the village, during the commotion which took place upon its immediate 
banks. The old crones, in gossipping from lodge to lodge, had circu- 
lated a story, that the officious interference of Petalesharoo, was caused 
by his being suddenly enamoured of the captive damsel ; and they were 
very much incensed at the idea that the stripling might be the instru- 
ment, possibly, of cheating them out of their yearly festival, in which, 
unless tradition has belied them, they took no passive part.t But it was 
more generally believed, that the act was prompted by less exceptionable 
motives, on the part of the young chief; that it was, in short, nothing 
more nor less than a manifestation of his determined purpose to put an 
end to a custom, which he had already attempted, by argument, to do 
away with, and which it was known that his less daring father was 
but too solicitous to root out from among his people. As the time now 
approached when the Great Srar would expect his victim, and not a 
single captive was to be had, the incident of the previous autumn was 
called up afresh tomemory. There was a great deal of murmuring and 
discontent among the tribesmen, and nothing but the personal popularity 
of the warrior, who had taken so prominent a part in the occurrence, 
would have prevented some violent outbreak of popular feeling, when 


* The account of this singular and sanguinary superstition, as well as the interesting 
historical incident which follows it, and the description of the dress and personal ap- 
nae of the heroic Indian who abolished the barbarous rite, will be found in “ Long’s 

reXm to the Rocky Mountains,” with but little variation from the text. 

A trader informed Major Long’s party, that often at this barbarous ceremony 
the squaws practised the most shocking atrocities. ‘This, however, was denied by 
others, who had been present at the ceremony. 
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day after day elapsed, and no captive appeared to supply the place of 
the victim that Petalesharoo had snatched from the sacrifice. Several 
warriors, who had been out on war parties, returned one after another 
to the village. ‘They almost all claimed to have struck the dead body 
of an enemy, and some could show more than one scalp at their belt— 
but no one brought in a live prisoner. There was yet one more to 
come back ; and, though “ The Running Fox” had no great repute as a 
brave, yet the whole hopes of the tribe were now fixed upon his address 
alone. He had not left the village, until after almost all the other 
warriors that were out had returned from the war-path; but there was 
strong confidence in the success of his expedition, because he had been 
seen in close consultation with the magi before he departed, and a 
favorable result was said to have been propitiated, by their having a 
mezi-ne-neence, or medicine hunt, together. Indeed, the chief magician 
had given out that the Fox would certainly return with the wished for 
prey. The Great Star, he said, had promised him that a victim should 
be forthcoming ; and he had invited Petalesharoo to meet him at a lonely 
place, remote from the village, when he said that the young man might 
witness how the god that he served would keep his promise. 


It was a close and sultry night, and nothing but the swarms of mos- 
chetoes, which were continually rising from the wet prairie, could 
have induced one to tolerate the fire that was blazing on an isolated 
table-rock in the midst of a lonely savannah. The singularly ex- 
posed situation, however, of this fire, which shone like a beacon over 
the waste, would seem to imply that it could hardly have been kindled 
for mere purposes of comfort or convenience—for cooking the rude 
meal of a hunter, or for driving off the insects that might molest his 
slumber—and the two swarthy figures that were crouched beside it, 
though evidently belonging to that wild race, who find their chief sub- 
sistence in the chase, were characterised by some marks which indi- 
cated that they were not exclusively devoted to the pursuits of common 
savages. The eldest of the two, whose attenuated features, projecting 
forehead, and screwed, sinister-looking mouth, imparted a mingled ex- 
pression of fanaticism and knavery to his countenance, was perfectly 
naked, with the exception of an azeeaun, or apron, of cougar skin, 
secured, by a curiously ornamented belt, about the middle of his person ; 
but his limbs and body were so completely covered with various devices, 
tattooed in strong black lines upon his copper-colored skin, that to a 
slight observer he would appear to be dressed out in some elaborate 
and closely-fitting apparel. The prominent device in the tattooing, 
was an enormous double-tailed serpent, whose flat head appeared to 
repose upon the chest of the Indian, while his scaly folds were made to 
twine themselves around his extremities, with a fidelity to nature that 
was equally ingenious, grotesque, and hideous. The high, uncouth 
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shoulders, long skinny arms, and squat figure of this person, as he sat 
stooping over the fire with his legs folded under him, were strikingly 
contrasted with the fine proportions, the rounded and agile limbs, 
and lion-like port of a young warrior, who was reclining along the 
rock on the opposite side of the fire. The features of the youth were 
naturally of an open and generous, almost a careless, cast; but they 
now wore a troubled expression of patience and curiosity, occasionally 
wrought up to anxiety and awe. At times, as the subsiding of an ember 
would make the fire flash up and fling its fitful light far over the plain, 
the young man would spring eagerly to his feet, and throw a restless 
glance upon the shifting gloom around him, as if he expected some 
one to emerge from its shadow. [His companion, however, calmly 
maintained his sitting posture, and seemed only to busy himself in 
occasionally turning over a collection of roots, seeds, pap-pous, and pow- 
ders, which were deposited upon a piece of wolf-skin before him, and 
which he never touched without mumbling over some of those strange 
phrases, which are only found in the mouths of necromancers and ma- 
gicians, and which are said to be unpronounceable by any but a true 
medicine man. 

*T tell thee, Wahobeni,” said the youth at last, flinging himself upon 
his bison skin, as if his patience was at length wholly exhausted, “ I 
tell thee, the Fox will never more return. The Master of life wills 
not that this accursed rite should ever again be performed by his red 
children.” 

** The words of the young chief are less than his years,” replied the 
senior. ‘ The Great Star must have his offering. The season of 
planting is at hand, and unless the Spirit of fruits be propitiated, there 
will be no maize in the lodges of the Ske-re.” 

* Think’st thou, magician, that should even the crafty Fox produce 
his victim, my father will allow the ceremony to proceed? [| tell thee, 
no! Latelesha sheds no blood, save that which is poured out in battle.” 

“The sire of Petalesharoo is a great chief; but he has no power 
over his people, to step between them and the God of their worship. 
The heart of the Knife-chief is no more with his tribe, and his son hath 
learnt to speak with the tongue of the pale-face.”’ 

The eyes of the young man flashed fire, while clutching his toma- 
hawk, he made a sudden movement as if about to brain the magician. 
But the impulse was instantly checked, and he resumed his former 
position, with only a slight ejaculation of contempt, at the reproach of 
one whom he despised. 

“The Spirit will keep Wahobeni from bad things,” said the medi- 
cine man, observing the movement. ‘ Wahobeni is a great magician, the 
Great-under-ground-wild-cat* is his friend, and he walks with serpents 
along the ground. Myself—know me, my son, the servant of the Great 


* Gitche-a-nah-mi-e-be-zew—* The Devil yard-long-tailed.” 
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Star. Believe my words, when I interpret the will of my master. 
Behold the parched and cracking earth! Behold the crowded thunders 
in yon blackening sky, which even now refuse to break the clouds and 
let the showers through! Behold”— 

A sudden flash lit up the waste, and gave an unearthly glare to the 
forbidding features of the magician, as the bolt went rattling by. 

Manito Sah-iah—“ There is a God,” exclaimed the youth, as he 
reverently took a handful of tobacco from his pouch, and threw the 
offering upon the fire. ‘The Master of life himself replies to thy 
impious mummery, Wahobeni. ‘The God that answered thee but now, 
is the only one that can send blossoms and fruits to the gardens of our 
tribe.” 

The medicine man was silent ; and the young man, folding his arms 
thoughtfully, contented himself with this brief rebuke. But the stolidity 
of a bigot, and the cunning of a hypocrite, were too subtly and actively 
blended in the composition of the other, to allow him to feel more than 
a moment’s confusion, or to rob him of the resources with which a life 
of successful imposture had stored his mind. The few broad drops 
which succeeded the single thunderclap, were not followed by the 
shower that seemed impending ; and the magician cast a malignant 
glance of triumph at the youth, when, after adjusting the machinery 
of his trade in some new form upon the skin before him, and passing 
his hands repeatedly over his bat-skin scullcap, the clouds suddenly 
parted, and the evening star shone forth redly above the horizon. 
“The Great Star blushes for my son,” said he, stretching forth his 
bony arms towards the planet. ‘ The God of planting scowls in wrath 
upon his minister, who listens to the ravings of a boy. The Running Fox 
will keep his promise, and the Ske-re will make their annual offering.” 

‘Not so—not so, old man,” replied the youth firmly; and then, 
while a sudden change came over his features, “not unless a Je-bi 
steps from its grave, and the shadows of men’s souls (ojee-chaugomen) 
are sent on earth to mock your bloody ceremony”—and the young 
man placed his hand convulsively upon his sacred Metawiiun, while 
his eyes, dilating with horror, became fixed upon a well-known face, 
which, even as he spoke, peered above the ledge of the rock opposite 
to where he sat. 

“And what’’—rejoined the medicine man calmly, as if unobservant 
of the agitation of the speaker—* what if the Great Star, in kindness to 
his red children, should call back one of those who have already passed 
the je-bu-ku-nong, (road of the dead) to enable Wahobeni to fulfil the 
sacrifice for which till now, a victim has never been wanting. I tell thee, 
son of Latelesha, that a shaft of maize has never yet hung forth a tassel 
above the ground, that was not watered with the blood of an enemy.— 
But now the warriors of the Ske-re are squaws—there are no Cap- 
tives in their lodges, and the Great Star who wills that there must be a 
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victim, will send one of his own choosing from among those who have 
already passed the swinging tree, and attained the gardens of the happy.” 

With these words the magician rose, and stamping upon the ashes, he 
shook some combustible powder from the cougar skin that enveloped 
his loins. A dozen forks of yellow smoke curled up in shreds from the 
fire, and seemed to wreath themselves with the coils of the serpent that 
was twined around his body—each bursting into flame, before it 
reached his head. ‘There was a sudden flood of lurid light about the 
place, and when its bewildering glare subsided, the form of the Ietan 
maiden was fully disclosed to the awe-struck gaze of her lover, as she 
stood with her hand locked in that of the terrible being before him. 

A thousand conflicting feelings tugged at the heart-strings of the noble 
youth—a thousand changing images of love and fear, hope and _hor- 
ror, shot in maddening confusion across his brain. His senses reeled 
in the effort to rally their flying powers ; and Petalesharoo, the daunt- 
less partisan of the Pawnee-Loups—he, whose heart had never quailed 
—whose nerves had never shrunk in the wildest horrors of savage war- 
fare—swooned at the feet of the sinking damsel. 


The day of the sacrifice to the Great Star had arrived. It was a 
beautiful morning in April, when the misguided children of the wilder- 
ness were assembled at the call of the magi, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the cruel deity. 

The scene of their infernal orgies, was a tall grove upon the edge of 
the prairie, an islet of timber, which viewed at a distance, seemed rather 
to repose upon, than to spring from, the broad green surface. It was a 
grand festival day with the Pawnee-Loups, and the wonted military 
watchfulness of this warlike tribe was dispensed with, upon the occasion 
of general relaxation—the usual sentinels of the camp were scattered 
round in groups, among the rest of the people, and their horses—which 
generally were tethered ready saddled near the lodges of the guard— 
were now scattered over the prairie with the other cattle of the tribe. 
There were two chargers only, that did not seem to share the general 
liberty ; and these stood fully equipped, pawing the ground as if impa- 
tient of confinement, behind a small copse not far from the scene of the 
sacrifice, One of them, a light and graceful palfrey, was tied to a 
sapling which grew upon the spot, while the reins of the other were 
held by as gallant a cavalier as ever crossed a saddle. He was a 
young man of not more than three-and-twenty, of the finest form—tall 
and muscular—and of a most prepossessing countenance. His head- 
dress of war-eagles’ feathers descended in a double series over his back, 
like wings, to his saddle croup ; his shield was highly decorated, and 
his long lance was ornamented with a plaited casing of red and blue 
cloth. The steed he backed was every way worthy of such a rider. 
It was the partisan Petalesharoo and his charger Leksho, the Arrow. 
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The large dark eye of the young warrior wore an expression of 
seriousness and concern, but little in unison with the festivities of the day. 
And ever and anon, he turned to look along the edge of the thicket, 
and grasped the handle of his tomahawk, as if as restive as the champ- 
ing courser beneath him. But his lips were compressed in resolution 
rather than anger, and the nervous bracing of his feet in the stirrups, 
gave an air of high determination to his whole figure. 

At length, the different groups of Indians were collected around one 
central spot, where a cross was erected upon a slight elevation in the 
prairie, and the captive Lataka was led forth among them, to be offered 
up as a sacrifice to the Great Star. Her youth and beauty were lost 
upon the sterner part of the assemblage; but her gorgeous apparel, 
rich with wrought ornaments of the precious metals, and gay with the 
woven texture of beads and feathers of the most elaborate and costly 
workmanship, drew a murmur of admiration from those of her own 
sex who mingled with the crowd.* The multitude were generally over- 
awed by the solemnity of the occasion, and preserved a decorous silence, 
as the principal Meta, with his train of Ouabineaux, led on the captive. 
A few, however, would thrust their heads over the shoulders of their 
neighbors, and fix their savage eyes as eagerly upon the victim, as if, 
by reading her feelings in her face, they could enjoy, in anticipation, 
the horrid festival. But Lataka was an Indian maiden, and her soul 
was too proud to let the enemies of her tribe guess the feelings which 
swelled in her bosom, as she moved, with the step of an empress, to 
the spot on which she was to be immolated. The Ouabineaux now, under 
the direction of the Meta, entered at once upon their barbarous office ; 
and rudely seizing the fragile girl, her limbs were bound to the stake 
almost before she discovered the full extent of the fate that awaited 
her; and still not a murmur was made by the Indian maiden—not a 
sob nor a sigh escaped the lips, that quivered in the effort to repress 
the thrilling emotions of the moment. Her eye wandered mildly around 
the dusky circle of faces, as if seeking rather for sympathy than rescue 
—as if she wished only for some one being to appreciate the fortitude 
with which she could offer up her life. The grim gaze of a motionless 
multitude was all that met her view. There was no one there, who 
could have an emotion kindred to her own. There was no one there, 
who could care for Lataka; and, raising her eyes to heaven, she com. 
mended her spirit to the Wahcondah, who cares for all. 

And now the solemn dance commenced around the prisoner, slowly 
and silently at first, but gradually increasing in rapidity, as with savage 
yells they encouraged each other, until the fiendish faces of her execu. 
tioners whirled around her in one continuous chain of glaring and demo- 


* The gala dresses of the Indians in some tribes are very costly. The minute em- 
broidery of wampum and porcupine quills, and the profusion of silver ornaments, with 
the high value placed upon the war-eagles’ feathers, and other favorite materials, make 
a full festiva! suit command a price of several hundred dollars. 
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niac glances. The motion ceased, and the chief of the magi stepped 
into the open space to make his sacrificial prayer to the Great Star. 


Myself—myself. Behold me, and see that I look like myself. 

I sit down in the lodge of the metai—the lodge of the spirit. 

I am a magician ; the roots of shrubs and weeds make me a magician. Snakes are 
my friends. 

I am able to call water from above, from beneath, and from around. 

I come to change the appearance of this ground. I make it look different in each 


season 
Notwithstanding you speak evil of me, from above are my friends, my friends. 
I can kill any animal, because the loud-speaking thunder helps me, I can kill any 
animal. 
Thus have I sat down, and the earth above and below has listened to me, sitting 


here.* 

The eyes of Lataka had been cast heavenward during the utterance 
of this prayer, and when it was concluded she merely murmured the 
plaintive—Da-dainsh-ta-a—* Oh! alas! for me,” and resigned herself 
once more to her cruel fate. The master of the infernal rite then 
turned round to give the signal for her torture to begin, and the deep 
roll of the Indian drum commanded silence while he spoke again for 
the last time. The murmur of the multitude was hushed, and the 
melancholy dirge died away on the distant prairie. The Meta had 
raised his arm to give the fatal signal—when forth from the thicket, 
like an arrow from the bow of the thunder-god, shot the warlike form 
of Petalesharoo. With one hand he couched his quivering lance, and 
waved his gleaming tomahawk high above his head with the other. His 
bridle floated loose on the neck of his charger. On,—on he came like a 
bolt from heaven, while his charging cry speedily made a lane for him 
through the multitude, as his courser bounded into the midst of it. A 
blow from his battleaxe severed the thong, which bound Lataka, in an 
instant, and before his startled and astounded clansmen could recover 
from their surprise, he had gained anew his greenwood covert, with 
the sinking form of the rescued damsel. A moment sufficed to place 
her on the fleet palfrey, that bowed his neck to the beautiful rider—in 
another they were speeding like the wind over the smooth prairie, while 
before his disappointed and baffled countrymen could mount in pursuit, 
Petalesharoo had placed a broad strip of forest between them; and 
the infuriated yells of the baffled multitude died upon the breeze which 
whispered naught but hope and confidence to the flying lovers. 


The Pawnee and his bride enjoyed the blossoms of summer in an- 
other land. But before the snows of the next season had come again, 
his tribesmen had invited him back to the lodges of the Ske-re. Nor 
since that day have they ever offered up a human victim to the Great 
Star. 


* The above “medicine song” is taken from the imens of Indian poetry, pre- 
served by Dr. James, U.S. A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


OF 


THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE DRAMA, &c. 


Cuaracters—l vol. 8vo. 
Harpers.—This collection of biographical 
sketches is entertaining on account of 
its variety, rather than valuable from any 
deep insight it gives into the actions and 
motives of extraordinary persons. But to 
those who are curious in their researches 
after eccentricity, and who like to study the 
strange pranks which men play before high 
heaven, from time to time in every age, it 
will prove a grateful acquisition ; nor could 
“Guy, Earl of Warwick, and fair Eleanore, 

Or Giant-killing-Jack, delight them more.” 

An Yarns—By.N. .4mes 
—1 vol. George Dearborn.—The writer of 
these stories—a son of the celebrated Fisher 
Ames—-died while his work was going 
through the press, leaving behind him a 
memento of strong, though ill-regulated, 

wers, that might one day have given him 

igh distinction as an author. There is a 
graphic vigor, a bold and racy tone of ex- 
pression in his writings, that might redeem 
almost any thing, but the unpardonable 
levity and coarseness by which they are 
toooften characterized, when matters which 
should always be approached with reve- 
rence, are brought under consideration.— 
With too many readers, we fear, that the 
lawless vagaries of Mr. Ames’ pen will 
prove a recommendation, rather than other- 
wise; but “the judicious” can only grieve 
that a mind, whose perceptions of the beau- 
tiful in both the moral and the physical 
world were so keen, should have indulged 
in sallies of humor, so indiscriminate as 
wholly to do away with the effect of satire, 
often well applied. It is impossible to deny 
the possession of both talent and skill to 
the writer of these stories, but the reader 
that can best appreciate their beauties, will 
be the one, of ail others, whose taste will 
be most offended by their blemishes. As 
the writer is now, however, beyond the 
reach of our criticism, it is useless to enter 
into a more particular examination of a 
work, which, though published but a week 
or two since, is said tobe already out of print. 

Tue Yemassee.—We have to thank 
the courtesy of the publishers for a sight 
of the proof-sheets of this new novel, by 
the author of Guy Rivers. We have read 
them with exquisite pleasure, and cannot 
refrain from giving, in a nutshell as it were, 
our opinion of its high merits. It is im- 
measurably superior to its predecessor— 
this, to the admirers of Guy Rivers, wil! be 
enough—but to those, who did not appre- 
ciate the merits of that striking work—and 


such we believe there are, although the 
rapid sale of two editions, and the universal 
call for a third, goes far to prove that our 
estimate of its merits is that of the public— 
we will say further, that it possesses all the 
beauties of that work, el comparatively 
speaking, few of its defects—the subject is 
of a more exalted, noble, and pleasing cha- 
racter—it is rich in poetry—abounds in 
interest—is full of character—it is, in short, 
a romance out of ahundred. If Mr. Simms 
continues to improve in this ratio, we know 
not who will be his superior of the living 
romancers. We shall assuredly review the 
Yemassee at length in our next number, and 
only regret that we did not receive it in 
time for our present issue. 


THEATRE.—Teresa Contarini.—A new 
tragedy is always acceptable——a new 
American tragedy doubly so!—and this, 
too, is a tragedy superior to any thing that 
has appeared, since the Gladiator, of native 
talent. Did the authoress possess as much 
knowledge of stage effect, and trick, as she 
does of poetry, and of the key that unlocks 
the sympathies, her success would have 
been unbounded. As it is, Teresa has 
made a decided hit. The part of the heroine 
is beautifully conceived by the fair author- 
ess, and magnificently filled up by the 
transcendent talents of Miss Phillips. We 
never saw her powers more thoroughl 
tested, or more triumphantly man | 
than on this occasion. Her scenes with 
Foscarini in the garden, and with Conta- 
rini after the condemnation of her hapless 
lover, are not to be surpassed. But to re- 
turn to the play—it possesses a high degree 
of interest, but, perhaps, that interest some- 
what lacks concentration—it abounds in 
poetry of the most exquisite nature—we 
would instanee, in proof of this assertion, 
the love-scene between Teresa and Fos- 
carini, in the first act—the speech of Ve- 
niero to his daughter, in favor of Contarini’s 
suit, than which, though somewhat sophis- 
tical, nothing can be more beautiful—and 
Foscarini’s address to Venice. ‘These, 
however, owing to the inexperience of the 
writer, are not made to tell—they pass 
away unnoted, several of them being con- 
tained in scenes which do not tend to the 
advancement of the plot. A greater defect 
is in the character of Veniero, which is not, 
however, inour opinion, material—a senator 
and soldier, who can boast his scars, and 
mouth it nobly concerning the unbecom- 
ingness of flight to an honest man, he can 
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et play upon the feelings of his child b 
his “gray hair dabbled 
blood,” and sacrifice her happiness merely 
to avoid death. This is not, we think, true 
of human nature, nor, if it were so, is it fit 
for presentation. But these defects are, 
after all, trifling as compared with its 
merits. Teresa Contarini is a wonderful 
play, the disadvantages under which the 
writer labored being taken into considera- 
tion ; a very clever play under any circum- 
stances, and one w ich, with some altera- 
tion, might, we conceive, become a stock 
play, and an universal favorite. We would 
suggest to the accomplished authoress the 
following method, by which she would add 
interest to every part of the piece, and do 
away with all the defects we have above 
alluded to. Let Veniero and Contarini 
be conspirators, aiming at supremacy in 
Venice—each doubtful of the other—let 
Teresa be the demanded pledge—the link 
that is to connect the guilty pair in an in- 
dissoluble alliance ; let Veniero be priv 
to his own arrest—a villain, and not a tool. 
Weby that means get rid of the incongruity 
in his character—we give him an adequate 
motive for the sacrifice of his daughter, and 
we gain power. Secondly—either abolish 
the underplot of Fiorilla entirely—leaving 
her as a mute personage, seen only in her 
agency—or strengthen her part, by intro- 
ducing her in company with Contarini, 
imploring, reproaching, threatening, and, 
at the last, avenging. If our authoress will 
adopt this plan, or something similar to it, 
she will render her tragedy as good an 
acting play, as it now is a beautiful poem. 

Mrs. Austin—4riel—La Dame Blanche. 
—We have but few lines to devote to the 
sweet vocalist, to whose enchantments we 
are now for the last time listening. We 
regret the shortness of our limits the less, 
that her merits are fully appreciated, as 
is proved by the immense houses, which 
sheis drawing nightly. We will only add, 
that we hold her to be exceedingly improved, 
both in voice and skill, and that, in her de- 
parture, the English Opera of this country 
will receive a blow which, we fear, it will 
hardly survive. We cannot close this 
paragraph, without giving his due to Rich- 
ings—a very generally meritorious actor— 
his performance of the auctioneer, in the 
Dame Blanche, was above praise; we 
never saw a character more periectly made 
up, or more ably situingh. 


Irauian Orpera.—Addison was more 
witty than wise, when he wrote his opinion 
upon the introduction of the Italian Opera 
into England. There was certainly both 
humor and cleverness in that idea of his, of 
makingarecord, from which his great grand- 
children might learn why it was that their 
fathers could sit whole hours, and listen to 
a play performed in an unknown tongue ; 
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and the fears he expresses lest future his- 
torians, rendered ignorant by the lapse of 
ages, may draw inferences that the Italian 
language was, at the time he wrote, so uni- 
versal in England, that all their plays were 
performed in that tongue, form as good a 
piece of eyed as anything in the Spec- 
tator. But Addison was no musician, and 
had he meant his illustration for argument, 
he should also have recorded the fact, that 
though most of the set-speeches in the Eng- 
lish plays of his day, ended with a rythmi- 
cal couplet, it was by no means common 
for coal-heavers and to 
talk in rhyme. There is indeed hardly an 
argument that the satirist has adduced to 
prove the absurdity of the acting opera, 
that is not applicable to the chanting de- 
clamation, that was customary upon the 
English stage, previous to the time of Gar- 
rick. The language of passion will ever 
find a tongue in poetry, and the soul of 
sentiment be transmitted in music. 

It is with great pleasure we learn that 
there are at this moment, cheering pros- 
pects for the permanent success of the opera 
in this country; and that those, who have 
watched the exertions of Sig. Porto and his 
company with much anxiety throughout a 

recarious and discouraging winter, are 
ikely to be rewarded by soon seeing the 
most alluring claims to public patronage, 
added to those by which this troupe is al- 
ready distinguished. Fornasari, Montresor, 
and possibly Pedrotti, it is said will soon 
visit us, and if their reception be such as it 
ought to be, we see no cause in the existin 
facilities for transportation to every port o 
the continent, why the great cities of this 
hemisphere cannot hold forth similar in- 
ducements to these artisles, that they meet 
with in the other. New-York alone, cer- 
tainly never could sustain an Italian Opera- 
house. But we think so little of distances 
on this side of the water, that there is no 
reason why New-York and Philadelphia, 
Havana and Mexico, should not contri- 
bute like London and Paris, Naples and 
Vienna, to the support of at least one roving 
Prima Donna and her train. Under what~ 
ever auspices, however, the next season 
may open, no desired improvement in the 
vocal department, can make us forget the 
unalloyed delight we at present experience 
from the admirable performances of the in- 
strumental, nor can we ever lose our high 
and warm estimation of Fanti, in admira- 
tion for any other cantatrice that may here- 
after visit our shores. Would it not be 
well that the friends of the Italian Opera 
should offer some especial tribute to her, at 
the close of the season—something that 
may give tangible proof how sincerely her 
invaluable services are appreciated. 

Weshall wait with some anxiety to learn 
the final arrangements for another Opera- 
season, trusting that they will be such as 
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to secure the permanent establishment of 
the Opera-house in this city. The effect 
of such a public amusement, in refining the 
manners, and elevating the tastes of the 
population of a crowded city, we hold of 
greater importance even than the dissemi- 
nation of a just musical ae That 
the Italian Opera has already had sucha 
tendency, will be acknowledged by all, 
who witness the polished decorum and 
propriety, that alway prevails, both on and 
off the stage, in this establishment. We 
are satisfied, however, that the Opera can 
only be sustained in New-York by the 
liberality of individuals. The men of wealth 
are those whose duty not only, but whose 
interest, it is to lend it a helping hand at 
this juncture, and aid it, with their coun- 
tenance, and their money, until it can 
sustain itself. New-York is already the 
great centre of attraction for men of plea- 
sure, as well as men of business, and in 
pro; ortion as the means of attraction to 

oth are increased, in that proportion will 
our city be aggrandized, beautified, and 
enriched. 


Nisio’s Diorama.—Since the appear- 
ance of our last number, this beautiful ex- 
hibition has undergone a change: the Feast 
of Belshazzar having been substituted for 
the Exodus of the Israelites. We cannot 
indeed pretend to say, that the new dio- 
rama is quite equal to the last, which was 
in our opinion the most perfect deception, 
and at the same time one of the most ex- 
quisite paintings, ever exhibited in this 
country; but this much we can assert, 
without hesitation, that it is a picture of no 
common order, and one which may be 
looked upon with much satisiaction, even 
after the superior beauties of its predeces- 
sor. To the eye of the artist or of the ama- 
teur, the first subject possessed charms of 
which this is, from the very nature of the 
subject, entirely divested ; we allude to the 
lovely aerial perspective for which the de- 
parture of the Israelites was so justly fa- 
mous. In its architectural details it is how- 
ever decidedly equal, some might consider 
superior, to the other; although on our- 
selves, we confess that the very magnifi- 
cence, the sublimity, the gigantic magni- 
tude of the buildings, produces an effect 
contrary to that which has been the aim 
and object of the painter ; inasmuch as we 
can by no means reconcile to reason the 
conception of a hall, even if it be uncov- 
ered by a roof, of nearly a mile in length, 
for such, the colonades included, must at 
least be the extent of this interior. The 
foreground of the picture presents a view 
of the royal table, from which, on the terror 
incidental to the appearance of the Hand- 
writing, the monarch has arisen with his 
concubines and courtiers, in the most ab- 
ject dismay ; on the extreme left is a lofty 


gallery, on which are displayed the censers 
and the seven-branched candlestick of gold, 
the lights of which are waxing dim and 
faint under the overpowering glare, that 
streams upwards from the fatal letters 
traced on the opposite architrave by no 
mortal hand. Immediately behind the de- 
serted table stands the prophet, pointing 
to the characters which he is deciphering, 
and surrounded by the baffled magi. On 
either hand of the hall are two long tables, 
from which the assembled guests are rush- 
ing in frantic horror towards a colossal 
idol in the centre of the area, and pros- 
trating themselves at its feet in useless sup- 
plications. Beyond these guests, who by 
the way are equal in number to the popu- 
lation ofa pai se city, the hall is crossed 
by a colonade supported by two vast col- 
umns, beneath which, run three aisles into 
unmeasurable distance, all filled with ban- 
queting and dancers, and lighted up by 
hundreds of lights. ‘Thus far the perspec- 
tive is admirably managed, excepting that 
the figures do not diminish in a sufficient 
ratio, when compared to the surrounding 
objects; this detect is not, however, suifi- 
ciently glaring to destroy the illusion. On 
the contrary, the longer and more stead- 
fastly we gaze upon the canvass, the more 
difficult do we find it to believe that we are 
gazing upon a plain and even surface ; and 
the more are we inclined to believe that the 
aisles, or corridors, at the extremity of the 
great hall, doindeed stretch to a greater dis- 
tance from our eye than the remainder of 
the picture. On raising the eyes to the 
upper portion of the picture, this illusion is 
at once destroyed. ‘The glimpses of the 
buildings, which should be tar more distant 
than the very furthest point of the interior, 
do not recede at all, the aerial perspective 
having entirely failed. The sky is more- 
over spotty, and broken up into a number 
of lights, which are equally injudicious in 
their introduction, and detrimental to the 
general effect. This is the case with al- 
most all the pictures of this master—Mar- 
tin—and not all the talents and skill of 
Sebron, have been able entirely to over- 
come it. There is, however, despite of its 
defects, so much grandeur in its concep- 
tions, so much gorgeousness in its details, 
and above all, so deep an interest in its 
subject, that we have but little doubt, it 
will be generally a greater favorite, than 
the Departure of the Israclites. 

Durann’s Artapne.—lIn this age of 
Lithographs, and Xilographs, and heaven- 
only-knows-what-other-graphs, it is really 
refreshing to stumble once again upon a 
good old-fashioned copper-plate engraving. 
One of these, and one most exquisite in 
keeping, cutting, and finish, has just been 
completed by the very able artist, whose 
name stands at the head of this brief notice. 
A copy of Vanderlvn’s beautiful picture of 
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Ariadne—a picture which is not only fully 
equal to the best pieces of flesh and anat- 
omy produced within the last two centuries, 
but is, in truth, very little inferior, save in 
name, to the master-pieces of the old Ital- 
ians. We do not hesitate to say, that no 
painter of the day anywhere has painted 
a picture equal to this, and that no engraver 
in the United States can produce an en- 
ving to match this chief douvre of 
urand. A subscription list is open at 
Clover’s, in Fulton street, and we do hope 
that our fellow-citizens will extend that 
patronage to this work of real art, which 
was so lately lavished upon certain speci- 
mensof foreign painting. If the meretricious 
charms and false drawing of Dubufe’s Eve, 
did not deter the delicacy of fair amateurs, 
we can conceive no earthly reason why the 
chaste unveiling of the sleeping Anadne 
should be looked upon with the loathing of 
affected modesty, unless, indeed, nudity be 
more tolerable in the delineation of a person 
mentioned in Holy Writ, than in one cele- 
brated by the heathen Ovid. 
Arcuirecturat Desicns.—It is with 
the greatest pleasure that we have lately 
ascertained, that the idea of surmounting 
our custom-house with a cupola or dome 
—an excrescence, which however elegant 
in itself, is utterly monstrous and barbarous 
when added to a model of the purest 
Grecian architecture, such as the Parthe- 
non or the Theseion—has been at length 
abandoned. On our first view of Messrs. 
Town & Davis’ design, we were struck 
by the incongruity, and at once testified 
our abhorrence of what we conceive to be 
a piece of unrivalled Vandalism. One spe- 
eimen of this precious mixture of the styles 
of Palladio and the old Athenians, exists 
at present to shame our national taste in 
the capitol of Indianapolis, and we do in- 
deed rejoice that our city is not about to be 
disfigured by a repetition of the offence 
against all rules of taste or beauty—nay 
more, that it is about to be adorned by the 
erection of a building, a correct copy of the 
most perfect relic of antiquity, a relic which 
no modern skill has hitherto equalled, much 
less ever hoped to surpass. While on this 
subject, we cannot refrain from mentioning 
the pleasure we have derived from the in- 
tion of some very singularly beautiful 
esigns, by Mr. Haviland, an architect in- 
ferior to none, who has just arrived from 
Philadelphia, for the purpose, we believe, of 
erecting a basilike, or house of detention, in 
our city. A slight sketch of the proposed 
erection, which has, we believe, received 
the sanction of the authorities that be, we 
have seen, and with entire approbation. It 
is not only beautiful, but novel, we might 
almost say unique; it is an Egyptian edi- 
fice, the centre, a colonade supported b 
five huge columns similar to those which 
compose the peristyle of the great temple 
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of Jupiter at No Ammon—the hundred- 
gated 'T hebes of antiquity—with two wings 
of corresponding solidity. The material 
is to be our native granite, and we dare 
prophesy that, when completed, this build- 
ing will rival in grandeur, and infinitely 
exceed in purity of design—in which, by 
the way, our public edifices are for the most 
part sadly deticient—any piece of architec- 
ture in the United States. 
Cieopatra.—In the same proportion 
as we would reprobate that false squeam- 
ishness, which affects to shudder at the 
superb anatomical and tical delinea- 
tions of the antique—in Yaya propor- 
tion do we reprobate, and utterly condemn, 
aught that, under the guise of art, panders 
to the worst tastes, and most degraded 
feclings of human nature, Of this class is 
the wretched, paltry doll, which has been 
actually cried up by half our periodicals as 
a piece of sculpture, a work of genius, an 
object deserving the patronage of the liberal- 
minded, and the lovers of the art. We do 
not often get upon the high horse, or sport 
the vein of indignation—but really to see a 
thing with nothing but nudity—gross, dis- 
gusting, animal nudity—to recommend it, 
dignified with praise and recommended to 
notice, is sufficient to “stir the very stones.” 
Antique! !!—Why the thing could not be 
mistaken for the antique by the merest 
boy that had ever seen a plaster-cast of the 
Venus. The smallness of the waist— 
evidently modelled from a figure used to 
the confinement of a modern corsage—the 
pinched slenderness of the ancles—the 
meretricious air of the countenance—the 
entire absence of muscle in the limbs—at 
once put the mere possibility of its being 
antique out of the : agp The coloring 
is even more conclusive, and most of all 
the details, which we would not degrade 
our page by specifying. The nudity of the 
antique was ever spiritual, refined, platonic 
—the animal sense was merged in the 
divinity of the conception; the contempla- 
tion of the unveiled proportions of the Ve- 
nuses, the nymphs, the bacchantes of old, 
might make the “ heart drunk with beauty” 
—might render the gazer “breathless as 
we grow when feeling most”—but they 
could never raise a sensation which an 
anchorite should blush toown ; but things 
like this, are calculated, as they are in- 
tended, only to minister to brutal appetites ; 
they degrade the public taste—debase the 
tone of public feeling—and, if tolerated, 
cannot fail to dishonor and destroy the 
public heart. We have written strongly— 
and we feel strongly—we consider the 
Cleopatra to be a base and brutal imposi- 
tion—and we regret that it should even for 
a moment have been palmed upon our 
citizens asa work of genius, when it should 
have been at once branded as a disgraceful 
violation of decency. 
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